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To keep one’s balance 
in this stormy sea of edu- 
cational progress de- 
mands not only a broad 
historical perspective but 
a philosophical depth and 
comprehensiveness in 
thinking and a sound 
judgment as to practical 
values. 

—Charles Alexander McMurry 
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PROFESSIONAL TOPICS 


Professional Topics -- III 


HIS is the third of a series of sym- 
posia on certain professional topics. 
The series was explained in the June 
issue of the magazine, also the sources from 
which the articles were secured. For some 
reason, which we shall not attempt to ex- 
plain, very few articles were submitted for 
the October number of the magazine. Some 
chapters have not yet been represented in 
the series and some individuals who have 
been asked to supply contributions to the 
symposia have not had the opportunity to 
do so. In view of these facts, it seems best 
to continue the series in a later issue of the 
magazine. Chapters which have not yet 
been represented and individuals who have 
promised to submit statements are requested 
to forward copy on the earliest possible date. 
If the symposia have been helpful to you, 
pass the word along, if you feel otherwise 
about them, tell the editor. 


Education as a Profession 


Appress To Put Detta Kappa NEOPHYTES 


A. S. Barr 
University of Wisconsin 

SHALL speak only briefly. We wel- 
| come you as fellow Phi Delta Kappans. 

As members of Phi Delta Kappa we 
want your assistance in realizing the high 
purposes to which this organization is 
dedicated. We have a great responsibility. 
In instructing you in this responsibility I 
wish to speak frankly, intimately and 
seriously about problems and needs of our 
organization. 

In the first place, we are in need of more 
workers with the attitudes and tools of the 
scientist. It is not easy to become a scien- 
tist. Many do lip service to science, but few 
really achieve a scientific attitude. I recall 
all too vividly some of my own attempts to 
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become a scientist. It was long after I had 
completed my several book courses in science 
that I began even to attempt to settle 
problems scientifically. If I had time I 
think I could tell you some very interesting 
stories about theory and practice, and the 
scientific method. One is not a scientist 
until he settles, on the basis of fact, habitu- 
ally and consistently the problems of his 
field. 

We need the tools as well as the attitudes 
of the scientist. These tools are statistics, 
measurements, and the methodology of 
research. If the scientific attitude is to 
function in research, our workers need to 
acquire the specific tools demanded of 
research workers. Charters has shown in 
his “Investigations of Secretarial Help,” 
that content must be put into our ideals, 
if they are to function. Content must be 
put into scientific attitudes if they are to 
function. I say to you, that Phi Delta 
Kappa needs more workers with the atti- 
tudes and the tools of science. 

In the second place, we need more workers 
who bring to the field of education, scholar- 
ship. Working in a social situation as we 
are, education must have the respect of 
leaders in other allied fields. We have 
known educationalists who have posed as 
experts in the methodology of several 
subjects, for example, without knowledge 
of the subjects themselves; statisticians who 
have misapplied statistical methods because 
of the lack of the necessary mathematical 
background to interpret the methods which 
they employed; and workers who were 
restricted in their knowledge of the larger 
field of experimental education because 
they could not read French and German. 
If we are to win a place in this larger organ- 
ization of intellectual workers, I say to you 
that we must bring scholarship to our work. 

In the third place, we need workers who 
have a fine sense of relative values. There 
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is a certain triviality about much of the 
research in education. Many of the reports 
of research that come to my desk are very 
short; they impress me as being done more 
from necessity rather than from a desire to 
serve. Besides the fact that they are fre- 
quently poorly done, they show no plan 
or continuity, or sense of the important. 
It is almost impossible to find workers who 
have set themselves to the fundamentals of 
education, and who have developed a plan 
for continuous effort in a chosen field. 


Finally we are in need of a creative and 
dynamic leadership. In the first place if 
the science of education is to progress, we 
must have discoverers as well as provers 
and disprovers. Too much of our research 
is negative in character, and a science of 
negatives is a relatively barren science. 
Darwin and Newton were creators; we need 
more creative leadership in education. We 
need not only a creative leadership, but a 
dynamic leadership. We need a virile 
leadership; we need men with the intelli- 
gence, the social adaptability and moral 
courage which characterizes leaders in other 
fields. The research worker is not a mere 
recluse; he is, above everything, a man 
among men. 


Briefly then, we need: (a) more workers 
with the attitudes and tools of the scientist; 
(b) scholarship; (c) workers who have a 
sense of relative values; and (d) workers 
who can supply a creative and dynamic 


leadership. 


We invite you to share with us these 
responsibilities. 


Education as a Business or 
as a Profession 


E. R. Riesen 
University of Arizona 


HE majority of educators are in busi- 
ness, not in a profession. They 
entered this particular employment 
precisely as young men and women enter 
other lines of business. Their training and 
the expectation of their friends led to no 
other job so conveniently; the opening that 
presented itself seemed attractive by reason 
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of its regular pay and possible promotion; 
also, teaching had its social attractions. 

These many are passively carrying on the 
work of transmitting our accumulation of 
information and skills to the multitudes of 
children and young people that pass through 
our schools. They constitute a most impor- 
tant mechanism in our vast educational sys- 
tem which is constructed and adjusted for 
mass-production. To state this is but to call 
attention to an obvious fact; a fact, how- 
ever, that should ever be kept in mind by 
the leaders in education. 

An almost discouraging minority of those 
engaged in educational activities can be 
said to be so occupied from a motive and in 
a spirit that is truly professional. Teaching 
is for them more than a means of earning a 
living by a more or less irksome school- 
room routine. It is for them a life career 
developing around just two impelling in- 
terests: subject-matter or field of scholar- 
ship and students. The process of instruc- 
tion is for them the infusion by suggestion 
and example of an eagerness, an enthusiasm 
and an illumination that opens vistas and 
fructifies the powers of growing minds. 
Their teaching respects facts and instills 
respect for the mastery of facts, it values 
exactitude and skills, and it disciplines its 
pupils in these skills, regarding them as a 
surgeon regards his tools, his laboratory 
and his library in relation to his surgical 
services. 

In the professional teacher it is the human- 
ized interest in his subject-matter that 
illuminates the particulars with a touch of 
the imagination, so that its dry bones 
become living forms. At his touch records 
and formulae shine forth with a wider 
meaning and significance, betraying 2 nind 
in vital contact with their deeper implica- 
tions. He deems it more important than 
laboratories, research reports and libraries 
enter functionally into the texture of con- 
temporary thought and life than that they 
adorn our campuses. 

The conception of education as a business 
is playing an important role in our educa- 
tional system. It is largely responsible for 
our improved educational machinery, for 
the tremendous popularity of public educa- 
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tion and for the general raising of our salary 
scales; but also for the standardization of 
the product and the suppression of much 
that is spontaneous, free and individualistic. 
Without it education would never have 
become the immense enterprise it now is in 
America. 

The need for a larger proportion of pro- 
fessionally minded educators is urgent if we 
are to attain a culture worthy of the material 
foundations we have laid. The call is for 
those who would devote their talents and 
energies to science and culture, who would 
seek their compensation in such pursuit 
and in the gratitude of their better students. 


Education as a Profession 
Rosr. T. Ross 


Pomona College 


T is a sad but true commentary on 
| i life that intelligence is not a 

guarantee of sincerity. And it is the 
more deplorable that an insincere but intelli- 
gent person is difficult to apprehend, while 
one who is merely sincere many times 
appears intelligent. So in an attempt to 
find both sincerety and intelligence in the 
same individual, we must be eternally and 
shrewdly vigilant that the obvious presence 
of one quality does not overshadow the 
absence of the other. 

Now a profession demands that its prac- 
titioners be both intelligent and sincere; 
and of all the professions education is most 
in need of these characteristics. When one 
considers that lawyers and doctors, and 
even ministers, are called upon only in times 
of trouble, and that contact with them is 
brief, even in the case of the latter, but that 
the teacher meets her pupils day in and day 
out until the students many times know 
their teachers better than they do their 
parents, the necessity for the superlative 
combination of sincerety and intelligence in 
the teacher, becomes at once evident. 

These sage reflections were occasioned 
by the writer’s recent and intimate contact 
with one of the nation’s largest and best 
training schools for teachers. Here, daily, 
there passed an endless line of seekers for 
teaching credentials—the old, the young, 
the sincere, the insincere, the intelligent 
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the unintelligent, the poor, and the hypo- 
crites—all of them fighting for “hours” and 
“credits.” 


Of these many, a few cases will serve to 
indicate the various combinations of sin- 
cerity and intelligence which characterize 
our prospective teachers. In all cases, 
individuals of pleasing personality are dis- 
cussed, so that at least one “experimental” 
error is partially eliminated. 


Of those who are both unintelligent and 
insincere, little need be said. We like to 
think that these people never enter our 
profession. 


But there was a dear little old lady who 
told me that she had to get only two more 
units for her credential. Her eyes glistened 
with kindly anticipation of her coming work 
as she told me how much she was enjoying 
the courses of a brilliant professor of psychol- 
ogy in whose class she was an auditor. She 
informed me further of her previous work 
with another “psychologist” whom she 
thought excellent. “Why,” she exclaimed, 
“if you told her your birth date and your 
name, she could tell you whether the vibra- 
tions of your name were harmonious with 
your nature, and whether you’d be happy. 
She was perfectly wonderful.” And that 
dear soul was going to teach little children 
the ways of life. My soul ached within me. 

Again, I met a sincere young fellow who 
answered an examination question in all 
good faith by saying that “three factors 
which influence the growth and develop- 
ment of the child are protons, electrons, 
and neurons.” He said nothing of morons. 

How, I ask, is it possible for persons such 
as these, ignorant of the most fundamental 
facts of human life, to give to children the 
education which we as a profession must 
give if we are to be worthy of that name? 
Yet I see them about to be credentialled to 
become members of that profession whose 
aims and ideals it is impossible for them to 
appreciate or even understand. 

And on the other hand is that vast multi- 
tude of people who, intelligent though they 
are, enter the teaching profession merely 
as the way of least resistance in obtaining 
a salary. 
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A few weeks ago I talked with a charming 
young lady who had graduated from college 
as a member of Phi Beta Kappa. She had 
then obtained her Master’s degree in Latin 
and was about to take up a position in a 
nearby high school. I was surprised that 
she was not entering a larger system, but 
was informed that if she did so she might 
have to teach in one of the poorer districts. 


“Of course,” she said, “I suppose that 
if I were interested in teaching, I’d enter 
any place just for the experience and all 
that.” 

Rather startled, I inquired if she was not 
interested in pedagogy. Mildly surprised 
at such a foolish question, she replied that 
she most assuredly was not interested in 
mere teaching, but entered that vocation 
simply because it was the most convenient 
way to make her living. Again I thought of 
the children who would suffer so that she 
might get her wages, and I thought of the 
price that the profession which we have been 
struggling for centuries to make competent, 
efficient, and thoroughly excellent must 
pay for her laziness. 

All about us we see these people—mere 
grabbers of money. They are even more 
harmful than the sincere incompetents, for 
the latter at least try to do their best and 
their example may in some measure serve 
to overbalance their sins. But if teaching 
is ever to become a real profession with 
which the sincere and competent worker 
will be proud and eager to identify himself, 
then the doors must be shut to the incompe- 
tent and especially to the insincere. 

The profession must awake to the realiza- 
tion that we are in a large measure respon- 
sible for shaping the destinies of future 
generations. It is not a task for mere com- 
petence or simple sincerity. It is a task 


which requires a high degree of intelligence. 


linked with an inspiring sincerity of pur- 
pose. The emphasis must be placed on 
giving, not on getting; and teachers, as mem- 
bers of their profession, must cooperate in 
a united effort to encourage the high ideals 
and aims which a calling as vital as that of 
teaching demands. 

How this is to be done is the real problem 
which faces the thinkers of the educational 
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field. Intelligence, as such, is fairly easily 
measured; personality, sincerity, and teach- 
ing ability are not so happily discovered. 
These are questions with which the /eaders 
must grapple, upon which research must be 
focused, and their solution will be the 
greatest service which the profession of 
education can receive. 


The Call to Service 


To be aligned with forward-looking men, 

With men of vision, courage, and of hope, 

With those who dare, and daring, often grope 

Through wilderness, in desert, or in fen; 

With those who stand unflinching ’gainst 
the crowd, 

And standing, quell the tumult to a hush; 

Or whelmed by uproar in the maddening 
rush 

Go down in triumph, beaten, but not cowed. 

To be aligned with such foreseeing seers, 

Unmoved by clamor, and untouched by 
fears, 

Yields inspiration of enduring kind, 

And weaves the ties which close and closer 


bind. 


To be with those whose sense of service sure 

Envisions childhood with its primal right, 

Who vow eternal warfare on the blight 

Of darkness and of wrong, and who adjure 

The vested evils of the rushing days, 

Dispelling doubts and mists and murky 
clouds 

Which quenching life as death-enfolding 
shrouds 

Have stifled progress in their gloomy haze; 

To be aligned with those who never swerve, 

Conservators of youth, who call to serve, 

This is a privilege for which we yearn 

And in Phi Delta Kappa we may earn. 

Duncan CLARK 

(Delta 465, Initiated July 31, 1929) 


“Of all lessons Phi Delta Kappa has to 
teach, one of the greatest is the value of 
humanizing fellowship. Ever avoid the life 
and actions of a recluse. Mingle freely with 
your fellow workers. Cultivate their ac- 
quaintance and friendship. Let your sym- 
pathies be broad and your social instincts 
active.”—The Ritual. 
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Code of Ethics of the National Education 
Association of the United States 


PREAMBLE 


In order that the aims of education may 
be realized more fully, that the welfare of 
the teaching profession may be promoted, 
that teachers may know what is considered 
proper procedure, and may bring to their 

rofessional relations high standards of 

conduct, the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States has developed 
this code of ethics.* 


ArtTIcLE I. RELATIONS WITH PuPILs 
AND TO THE COMMUNITY 


Section rz. The schoolroom is not the 
proper theatre for religious, political, or 
personal propaganda. The teacher should 
exercise his full rights as a citizen but he 
should avoid controversies which may tend 
to decrease his value as a teacher. 


Section 2. The teacher should not permit 
his educational work to be used for partisan 
politics, personal gain, or selfish propaganda 
of any kind. 


Section 3. In instructional, administrative, 
and other relations with pupils, the teacher 
should be impartiai, just, and professional. 
The teacher should consider the different 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, and_ social 
environments of pupils. 


Section 4. The professional relations of 
the teacher with his pupils demand the same 
scrupulous guarding of confidential and 
official information as is observed by mem- 
bers of other long-established professions. 


Section 5. The teacher should seek to 
establish friendly and intelligent coopera- 
tion between the home and the school. 


Section 6. The teacher should not tutor 
pupils of his classes for pay. 


*The term “teacher” as used in this code is intended 
to include every person directly engaged in educational 
work, whether in a teaching, an administrative, or a 
supervisory capacity. 

Note: This code was unanimously adopted, July 1, 
1929, by the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association, meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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ArtTicLe II. RELATIONS TO THE 
PROFESSION 


Section 1. Members of the teaching pro- 
fession should dignify their calling in every 
way. The teacher should encourage the 
ablest to enter it, and discourage from 
entering those who are merely using the 
teaching profession as a stepping stone to 
some other vocation. 

Section 2. The teacher should maintain 
his efficiency and teaching skill by study, 
and by contact with local, state, and na- 
tional educational organizations. 

Section 3. A teacher’s own life should 
show that education does ennoble. 

Section g. While not limiting his services 
by reason of small salary, the teacher 
should insist upon a salary scale suitable to 
his place in society. 

Section 5. The teacher should not exploit 
his school or himself by personally inspired 
press notices or advertisements, or by other 
unprofessional means, and should avoid 
innuendo and criticism particularly of suc- 
cessors or predecessors. 

Section 6. The teacher should not apply 
for another position for the sole purpose of 
forcing an increase in salary in his present 
position. Correspondingly, school officials 
should not pursue a policy of refusing to 
give deserved salary increases to their 
employees until offers from other school 
systems have forced them to do so. 

Section 7. The teacher should not act as 
an agent, or accept a commission, royalty, 
or other reward, for books or supplies in the 
selection or purchase of which he can in- 
fluence, or exercise the right of decision; nor 
should he accept a commission or other 
compensation for helping another teacher 
to secure a position. 


III. RELations TO MEMBERS 
OF THE PROFESSION 
Section z. A teacher should avoid unfav- 
orable criticism of other teachers except 
such as is formally presented to a school 
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official in the interests of the school. It is 
also unprofessional to fail to report to duly 
constituted authority any matters which 
involve the’ best interests of the school. 

Section 2. A teacher should not interfere 
between another teacher and a pupil in 
matters such as discipline or marking. 

Section 3. There should be cooperation 
between administrators and classroom teach- 
ers, founded upon sympathy for each other’s 
point of view and recognition of the admin- 
istrator’s right to leadership and the teach- 
er’s right to self-expression. Both teachers 
and administrators should observe profes- 
sional courtesy by transacting official busi- 
ness with the properly designated person 
next in rank. 

Section g. The teacher should not apply 
for a specific position unless a vacancy 
exists. Unless the rules of the school other- 
wise prescribe, he should apply for a teach- 
ing position to the chief executive. He 
should not knowingly underbid a rival in 
order to secure a position; neither should 
he knowingly underbid a salary schedule. 

Section 5. Qualification should be the sole 
determining factor in appointment and 
promotion. School officials should encourage 
and carefully nurture the professional 
growth of worthy teachers by recommend- 
ing promotion, either in their own school 
or in other schools. For school officials to 
fail to recommend a worthy teacher for 
another position because they do not desire 
to lose his services is unethical. 

Section 6. Testimonials regarding a teacher 
should be frank, candid and confidential. 

Section 7. A contract, once signed, should 
be faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved 
by mutual consent. In case of emergency 
the thoughtful consideration which business 
sanction demands should be given by both 
parties to the contract. 

Section 8. Due notification should be 
given by school officials and teachers in case 
a change in position is to be made. 


RECOMMENDATION OF COMMITTEE 
ConcERNING CoDE 
The committee on ethics of the profession 
recommends that the following steps be 
taken by the National Education Associa- 
tion, and by state and local association in 
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order to make known, to interpret, anc to 
enforce this code of ethics. 


1. In order that the code may be made 
known to all teachers, particularly to those 
who are entering the profession, each insti- 
tution for the training of teachers should 
give every student the opportunity of 
becoming familiar with its provisions. Other 
practical means for making the code known 
are by publishing it from time to time in 
pedagogical magazines, and by discussing 
it at teachers institutes and similar meetings. 


2. Each state teachers organization should 
establish a committee on professional ethics. 
This committee should be given the duty of 
interpreting the code, of investigating 
reported violations of the code, and of 
securing the cooperation of all members of 
the profession in abiding by the code. 
Each teacher should regard as an obligation 
the necessity of reporting to this committee 
any cases of unprofessional conduct which 
may come under his observation. Before 
making a decision against the accused the 
committee should give him an opportunity 
to be heard. When appropriate to do so, 
the findings of the committee on such cases 
should be published in the magazine of the 
state organization; to prevent identification, 
except when identification is advisable, 
capital letters or other symbols may be 
used instead of names and places. The 
provisions which a typical state teachers 
association has already made for such a 
committee are quoted herewith: 


“There shall be a permanent commission 
on professional ethics operating under the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation. This 
commission shall consist of the president 
and the secretary of the federation, ex- 
officio, and five other members of the pro- 
fession appointed by the president, with 
terms of five years each, the term of each 
member expiring successively on the date 
of the annual meeting of the federation 
each year. 


“It shall be the duty of this commission 
to study the various problems of professional 
ethics arising from time to time, to give to 
inquiring members of the profession its 
interpretation of the meaning of various 
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‘= 
principles in this code, to make recom- 
mendations to the board of directors of the 
state federation concerning investigations 
rendered advisable in connection with this 
code, and in general to have oversight of all 
questions arising in connection with the 
ethics of the teaching profession within the 
state.” 
SaraAH T. Murr, Chairman, 
Head of the English Department, 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Neb. 
Warp G. Secy., 
Associate Professor of School Adminis- 
tration, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Members of the subcommittee: 
M. L. Brirrain, 
President, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Acnes R. McMaster, 
Classroom Teacher, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 
W. W. McConne 
Superintendent of Schools, Winfield, 
Kansas. 


A Co-operative Study Pertaining 
to High-School and 
College Students 

REQUENTLY research studies, such 
Fk: are represented by some Master’s 

theses and similar investigations, are 
potentially of interest to Phi Delta Kappans 
because of the practical nature of the prob- 
lems, yet are lacking in scientific signifi- 
cance because of their restricted scope or 
the small numbers involved in the study. 
By a union of effort it may be possible for 
several persons working on the same general 
problem to secure results which constitute 
a valuable contribution to education. Such 
joint efforts may occur in the form of 
cooperative investigations. The desirability 
of cooperative studies is frequently pointed 
out and many cooperative studies are 
actually started, but due to the factors of 
difficulty involved, relatively few such 
studies are completed. 

This fact gives especial significance to the 
completion of a six-year cooperative study 
pertaining to the achievement of high-school 
and college students which has recently 
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been reported by Dr. F. P. O’Brien in the 
April issue of the University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education. In this study many 
high schools in the state cooperated in giv- 
ing educational achievement and mental 
ability tests. Scores are reported for more 
than 15,000 students who took the Terman 
mental test. The study was initiated in 
1922; it was completed in 1928. Mental 
test scores are reported by school grades 
and by chronological ages. Typical scores 
of students in the junior and senior high- 
school years are reported for schools which 
enroll fewer than 150 students, and for 
schools enrolling more than that number. 

An analysis of the progress of these stu- 
dents through high school is presented. 
This phase of the study required continued 
cooperation on the part of the several high 
schools. Tables provide the number and 
typical mental test score of students in the 
several classes with reference to graduation 
or withdrawal from high school. The 
reasons for withdrawal from high school 
have been reported for nearly 2500 students 
who dropped out of high school. It appears 
that close to half of the students who en- 
rolled in these high schools did not graduate. 

The students who graduated from high 
school were traced also with reference to their 
college record. Of those who graduated 
from high school thirty-nine per cent 
entered some collegiate institution. The 
majority of the students who entered col- 
lege dropped out before graduating. Only 
about forty-five per cent of the high-school 
graduates who scored above the average in 
the mental test entered college after gradu- 
ating from high school. Fifty-five per cent 
of those whose mental scores were in the 
upper fifty per cent entered no college. 
From this study it does not appear that 
more students are entering college than 
have the ability to succeed in college. In- 
deed, the college fails to attract and to hold 
a majority of those who are the more fit 
among high-school graduates. 

An intensive study of the college recora 
of these students in nine different institu- 
tions disclosed the fact that by weighing the 
grades on a credit-hour basis, the students 
who graduated from college made an 
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average grade in college of about C+; the 
students who discontinued their college 
work made an average grade of C. For the 
students who had F grades in college the 
average number of hours of such grades was 
8.5 for those who graduated, and 9.3 for 
those who dropped out of college. Apparent- 
ly the F grades were not a determining fac- 
tor in the dropping-out. It is even possible 
that the F grades and the dropping-out 
may be charged to the same causes. 

This study is reported in readable form 
in twenty-five printed pages followed by 
two pages summarizing the study. There 
is little suggestion in the brief presentation 
of how long and tedious was the investiga- 
tion. A limited number of copies of this 
study are still available for those who may 
be interested in this interesting study. 

—From Kappa Chapter News Letter. 


The Need For Extensive and 
Intensive Studies in 
Secondary Education 
J. A. CLEMENT 
Faculty Sponsor 

ARTLY due to the lack of available 
Piss. the systematic study of second- 

ary education in this state and 
throughout the country as a whole has been 
too long delayed. The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals has encour- 
aged such studies in recent years. The 
National Council of Education in Wash- 
ington is now perfecting a plan for, perhaps, 
the most ambitious program of research in 
secondary education launched at any time 
in the United States. A half dozen psy- 
chological and educational journals through- 
out the country plus the publications of 
bureaus of research in the universities, and 
in the larger secondary schools have added 
momentum to the movement. 

During the last several decades high 
schools have multiplied at the rate of about 
one per day. Enrollments have increased 
all the way from twenty-five to one hundred 
per cent or more within any one decade. 
This necessitates both extensive and in- 
tensive systematic studies, carried over an 
interval of five years or more, if necessary, 
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in order to secure reliable results. ‘Too 
frequently in America it has been assunied 
that a single investigation or study has 
settled the matter with finality for some 
large fraction of a century at least. The 
implication here intended is that a number 
of studies might well be made of the same 
problems under similar conditions in order 
to corroborate, or else to prove false the 
original findings in any study. 

Perhaps no one method of investigation 
to the exclusion of all others is desirable in 
secondary education. The statistical method 
yields one important type of result; the 
laboratory method another; the group 
experimental method another; the historical 
method another; and the genetic method 
still another. Indubitably these overlap 
in some respects, as does any other classifi- 
cation of methods which one chooses to 
accept. Each is in some respects comple- 
mentary to one or more of the other methods. 

In Illinois a number of two and three-year 
as well as four-year high schools exist. In 
the state of Illinois are to be found over one 
hundred two-year high schools and a little 
less than two hundred three-year high 
schools, among the four-year high schools 
of the state. In Champaign County, IIli- 
nois, a total of twenty-one high schools 
exist. Of these, three are two-year high 
schools; seven are three-year high schools 
and eleven are four-year high schools, ten 
of which are of the regularly organized 
public type. 

Numerous problems of both a general and 
specialized nature present themselves for 
solution upon making a brief inventory of 
the factual conditions pertaining to dis- 
tribution of schools; transportation facili- 
ties; territorial areas covered by the respec- 
tive schools; assessed valuation of property; 
bonded indebtedness; pupil population in 
comparison with territorial population; 
library or lack of library facilities within or 
outside of the schools themselves; labora- 
tory equipment suitable or not suitable; 
adaptable as well as capacious buildings 
including the acreage in the plant as a 
whole; purposes published or unpublished 
for the school as a whole, as well as for the 
classroom procedures; the nature and organ- 
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ization of required and elective subject 
matter offered; the academic and profes- 
sions! training of teachers in respective 
schools; the comparative achievements of 
upils in different sized schools and their 
comparative accomplishments after com- 
pletion of the two, three, and four-year 
schools; provision for extra-classroom activ- 
ities including provision or lack of provision 
for health and physical education of pupils. 
These represent more than merely an 
agglomeration or amassing of phrases. A 
study of the relation of some of the above 
factors to others becomes very significant 
in any one county, or in a larger or smaller 
unit of territory considered. 

One of the purposes of the comprehensive 


and extensive type of statistical study 
involved in the large array of problems 
given above might well be that of an attempt 
discover for more intensive study the specific 
problems confronted in respective communi- 
ties. The factual evidence made available 
through a careful inventory of the situation 
as a whole in different secondary schools is 
one mode of procedure which should be 
encouraged. It is not too sanguine a 
statement to make to say that only the bare 
margin of possibilities has yet been touched 
in the efforts put forth to make systematic 
studies and investigations in the field of 
secondary education. 
—From the Pi Chapter Year Book. 


Expansion of Phi Delta Kappa 


This problem was presented in the August 
number of the Pat DELTA Kappan on pages 
51 to 55. The communications from Delta 
Chapter and Alumnus Alpha Chapter should 
be read in connection with the following state- 
ments.— Editor. 


Resolution Unanimously Adopted 
by Alpha Gamma-Chapter 
Whereas, Phi Delta Kappa represents the 
ideals of justice and tolerance in the field of 
education; be it resolved that it is the sense 
of the members. of Alpha Gamma Chapter 
who are present at the 1929 summer session 
of the Washington State College, that the 
word “white” be removed from the mem- 
bership clause of the constitution of the 
fraternity; and, be it further resolved that, 
in view of existing conditions, it is con- 
sidered unwise to embark on a program of 
international expansion at this time. 
Committee: A. A. CLEVELAND 
L. D. Baker 
ZENO KATTERLE 


Action Taken by Chi Chapter 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


ARLY in the summer I received from 
the officers of Delta Chapter, Stan- 
ford, a communication stating the 
action taken by that chapter relative to the 
proposed removal of the “white clause” 


from the national constitution, and asking 
that we canvass the summer session enroll- 
ment of Phi Delta Kappa members at the 
University of Oregon as a means of deter- 
mining the trend of opinion on this issue. 


In pursuance of this request I submitted 
the Delta Chapter communication for con- 
sideration at the third meeting of the 
summer session and appointed a committee 
consisting of Edgar R. Means, chairman, 
Earl M. Pallett and Dr. C. L. Huffaker to 
prepare a resolution for final action at the 
fifth meeting. I am submitting a transcript 
of the report of that meeting prepared by 
the acting-Recording Secretary, which sum- 
marizes the arguments presented for and 
against the majority resolution and _ indi- 
cates the results of the ballot taken. 


I must point out that this action cannot 
be viewed as an expression from Chi Chap- 
ter, but from all Phi Delta Kappans attend- 
ing the university this summer, inasmuch 
as members from several other chapters 
were permitted the rights of discussion and 
voting. 

—C. E. Rothwell, President of Chi Chapter. 
(Summarized briefly from the minutes of the 
meeting, Fuly 25, 1929) 

The meeting having been called to order 
and the minutes of the preceding meeting 
having been approved as read, President 
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Rothwell called for the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to draft a resolution with 
regard to the proposed deletion of the 
“white clause” from the national constitu- 
tion. The majority resolution follows: 

“The question of repealing the white 
clause of our national constitution was 
thoroughly discussed at the meeting of the 
12th National Council. The matter was 
then laid on the table and the delegates 
instructed to make full report of the pro- 
ceedings to their respective chapters with a 
view to obtaining more definite statement 
of chapter sentiment and with the under- 
standing that the resolution to repeal the 
white clause be made an item of business at 
the next succeeding council. 

“Without wishing to anticipate any ac- 
tion which may be taken in chapters other 
than our own, and without wishing to 
obligate our delegate to take any action, 
which, in the light of proceedings of the 
council, would operate to the detriment of the 
fraternity, but wishing only to represent 
the attitude of this chapter, your com- 
mittee wishes to present a majority report 
to take the form of the following resolution: 
“Resolved: 

“That Chi Chapter favor such amendment 
of Article VII Section I of our National 
Constitution as will effectively remove racial 
qualification for membership. 

(Signed) M. Patietr 
Epcar R. Means.” 


Following the reading of the majority 
report, the following minority resolution 
was presented for the consideration of the 
chapter: 

“Whereas: 

“The last National Convention discussed 
the elimination of the so-called ‘white 
clause” of the National Constitution and 
laid the matter on the table with instruc- 
tions to the delegates to bring the question 
before the chapters; 

“Be It Resolved That: 

“Since the proponents of the movement 
are insistent upon the inclusion of negroes 
_among the eligibles, and 

“Since a considerable number of our 
chapters are situated so that such action 
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will hamper if not destroy the usefulness of 
such chapters, and 

“Since it was once found necessary to add 
the so-called “white clause” to the National 
Constitution in order to preserve the 
existence and usefulness of the Fraternity, 
and 

“Since conditions which made the addi- 
tion of this clause essential to the welfare 
of the Fraternity have not materially 
changed, it be the opinion of Chi Chapter 
that Article VII, Section I, should not be 
amended. 

(Signed) C. L. Hurraxer.” 

The meeting was then thrown open for 
discussion of the majority and minority 
reports. The most important arguments 
presented pro and con the question of 
deletion of the “‘white clause” follow: 

Pro Minority REso.ution 
(Retention of “white clause’’) 

1. Phi Delta Kappa is essentially a 
fraternal organization and to admit negroes 
would destroy its usefulness in that respect. 

2. While perhaps theoretically and ideally 
negroes should be admitted to membership, 
practically it would not be desirable to ad- 
mit them, since race prejudice in certain 
sections of the country is deep seated and 
“will not down.” 

3. Since the fraternity found it necessary 
to insert the “white clause” (originally not 
in the Constitution), proponents of remov- 
al of the clause must show that conditions 
which obtained in 1920 are now changed. 

4. Any attempt to remove the “white 
clause” would inevitably result in internal 
dissension within the fraternity, and the 
organization might possibly lose several 
chapters. 

5. The action of individual chapters upon 
this issue is bound to have national implica- 
tions, and the national aspects of the ques- 
tion must be considered. 

6. If the “white clause” were to be re- 
moved difficulties would be sure to arise 
with regard to the transfer privilege (mem- 
bership) as between chapters within the 
fraternity. 

7. No other honorary or professional 
fraternity admits negroes. 
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Pro Majority REsoLuTION 
(Deletion of “white clause’’) 

A professional organization such as Phi 
Delta Kappa should admit all properly 
qualified men regardless of race or color. 

It is in line with the democratic senti- 
ments professed by Phi Delta Kappa and 
in accord with the high ideals of the fra- 
ternity to admit all worthy candidates 
regardless of racial or color considerations. 

Conditions have changed markedly since 
1920. At that time the fraternity was a 
comparatively weak and struggling organ- 
ization, and could ill afford to lose chapters 
through failure to insert the “white clause.” 
However, the organization is now firmly 
established and has great prestige, hence 
the southern and border chapters would 
hardly be disposed to withdraw. 

The mere passing of a resolution express- 
ing chapter sentiments does not involve 
national issues and should be construed 
solely as an expression of local sentiment. 

It is necessary to get the attitude of the 
fraternity as a whole and the wishes of 
individual chapters must be known before 
intelligent action can be taken. 

Phi Beta Kappa has no “white clause,” 
yet has had no difficulty, nor have the 
southern or border state chapters with- 
drawn as a result. 

At this point, by common agreement, the 
discussion was cut short, and President 
Rothwell summarized the issues at stake, 
as follows: 

The arguments in favor of the minority 
resolution were based upon the national 
issue and involved the question of expedi- 
ency; while the arguments for the majority 
resolution were based upon the local issue 
and involved the matter of principle. 

A vote by secret ballot was called for, 

“YES,” (for deletion of “white clause’) 
12 ballots. 

“NO” (for retention of the ‘‘white clause’’) 
18 ballots. 

The vote on the “white clause” was an- 
nounced before an opportunity had been 
had to ballot on the proposal to make the 
Fraternity international, rather than na- 
tional in character. The following resolution 
was therefore proposed. 
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“Whereas: 

“The announcement of the result of the 
vote on the “white clause” may reasonably 
be deemed to unduly prejudice the passage 
of a resolution favoring a change in the 
Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa so as to 
make it an international rather than a 
national organization, 

“Be It Resolved: 

“That consideration and ballot upon 
such a change in the Constitution be re- 
served for a future meeting of Chi Chapter.” 

The resolution was seconded and unani- 
mously passed. 

The secretary was instructed to prepare 
a report of the action taken by Chi Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa with regard to the pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution, 
and ordered to present this report to the 
President of the Chapter for transmission 
to National Headquarters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. B. Marpte, Jr., 
Recording Secretary. 


Action Taken by Psi Chapter 
To Psi Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa: 


Your Committee, to which was referred 
the letter with accompanying statements 
from Delta Chapter concerning (1) the pro- 
posed expansion of Phi Delta Kappa into 
foreign countries, and (2) the removal of the 
race restriction clause from the Constitution, 
begs leave to report the following statement 
with the recommendation that it be made 
the official pronouncement of Psi Chapter: 

Psi Chapter does not feel inclined to view 
favorably the proposed expansion of Phi 
Delta Kappa into foreign countries. The 
proposal to remove the race restriction 
clause likewise does not meet with favorable 
consideration. 

1. Psi Chapter feels that the expansion of 
the fraternity into countries other than the 
United States is at present unwise because 
it does not believe that an organization 
devoted to research and which is com- 
mitted to scientific action should take any 
action, especially one of revolutionary 
nature, without establishing from facts the 
desirability of such action. A careful sur- 
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vey of the situation should be made. It does 
not appear, from the information pre- 
sented, that international expansion is either 
necessary or desirable. There seem to be no 
petitioning groups. It does not appear that 
there are any local units in foreign countries 
organized in the spirit of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The expansion proposal, if adopted, pur- 
ports to be merely missionary in nature. 
Psi Chapter believes that an organization 
devoted to the scientific study and practice 
of education in the United States may well 
leave gestures of international friendship 
to the societies organized for that specific 
purpose. At the present time it seems that 
Phi Delta Kappa should concentrate its 
energies upon the solution of problems in- 
herent in its present organization and out- 
look. Any organization to be effective must 
be restricted in scope. 


2. Psi Chapter does not believe that the 


removal of the race restriction clause is 
advisable at the present time. It does not 
feel that the National Council should take 
any action which would be offensive to a 
large part of its constituency even if such 
action were in harmony with the sociological 
philosophy of a bare majority of Chapters. 
Perhaps a better case can be made for the 


removal of the sex restriction clause than 
can be made in favor of the abolition of tie 
race restriction provision. Before taking 
final action in the matter, perhaps it would 
be well to wait until institutions in which 
there are Chapters favoring the race exten- 
sion proposal have admitted to their facul- 
ties members of the races not now admitted 
into the fraternity. 


3. If a fraternity devoted to the scientific 
study and practice of education embracing 
the various countries and races of the world 
is deemed overwhelmingly desirable, the 
way seems open to any enterprising persons 
to organize and promote a fraternity of 
such nature. Psi Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa 
will not stand in the way. Psi Chapter 
believes, however, that the conversion of 
Phi Delta Kappa into such an organization is 
at the present time inopportune, unwise, 
unwanted, insuperbably difficult, and un- 
promising for the future. 

The above report was read and adopted 
by Psi Chapter, August 5, 1929. 

Committee 


G. C. Porer 
BEECHER FLANAGAN 
O. F. Crow, Chairman. 


The Use of Moving Pictures in the Teaching 
of Certain School Subjects 


Tuomas M. 
Albion College 


The enthusiasm expressed by quite a 
number of educators within the past few 
years has led many school boards to pur- 
chase rather expensive machines and reels 
of film. In some schools these outfits are 
being used a great deal. In others they are 
being used relatively little. When inquiry 
is made as to why they are not being used 
more in certain instances, the answers are 
various. The fact remains that the use 
which is now being made of these outfits in 
some schools hardly justifies the expendi- 
ture which the outfits have entailed, and 
the use is not comparable to the use antici- 
pated when they were purchased. 
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Some school authorities have admitted 
that they have been disappointed in the 
results obtained from the use of the moving 
picture, others are quite convinced that the 
device is a very useful one. Of course, there 
is the possibility that this difference of 
opinion is due to a difference of ability to 
analyze results obtained. However, we are 
inclined to think that such is not the case 
since both sides seem equally able to give 
sufficient data to verify their conclusions. 
The second possibility seems more likely; 
namely, that some school men have made a 
critical study of the moving picture as an 
educational device and as a result have 
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used it in situations to which it was well 
adapted. Others, in the absence of such 
critical study and understanding, have 
used the moving picture in situations to 
which it was not well adapted. The con- 
clusions as to its relative merits in the two 
situations would, therefore, differ ma- 
terially. 

It is the opinion of the writer that many of 
the unsatisfactory results obtained from the 
use of the moving picture may be overcome 
and that some results, as yet unrealized, 
may be obtained from its use if those who 
attempt to use it will take the time and 
trouble to make a thorough psychological 
study of the moving picture as an educa- 
tional instrument and then use it in those 
situations to which it is well adapted, and 
only in those situations. 

The Michigan Educational Journal, May, 
1925, contained an article by the author of 
this discussion, on the subject, “A Psy- 
chological Analysis of Moving Pictures as 
a Means of Instruction.” The article was 
based upon a psychological study of eight 
“educational” films. Now that a few years 
have elapsed since the publication of the 
above mentioned article and since it was 
published in another journal, perhaps it will 
be worth while to give, in resume, the points 
contained therein. This is all the more 
necessary because the present discussion is 
based upon the general principles set forth 
in the earlier article. 

Resume of Previous Article 

I. As a general rule the mobility of the 
image hinders the perception of form in 
proportion to the rapidity of the movement. 

II. The moving image furnishes less no- 
tion of the particulars of an individual 
movement than of a group movement or 
the relation of certain movements to other 
movements. 

IIT. All instruction by means of the screen 
should be governed by what may be called 
the principles of value. That is, the images 
which are important for instruction with 
respect to the subject in hand should be 
clearly revealed, and all irrelevant material 
should be eliminated. 

IV. If the form is the element of impor- 
tance in instruction, there is no need for 


recourse to the moving image. The fixed 
image is sufficient and even preferable. 

V. The demonstration by ‘pictures should 
follow rather than precede verbal instruc- 
tion. 

VI. The picture should follow as soon as 
possible after the oral instruction so as to 
complete the series of impressions and thus 
establish concepts before other impressions 
have made obscure the subject in question. 
This will prevent the picture constituting 
an exposure more or less chaotic and will 
fix more clearly in memory the image of the 
matter of instruction. 

VII. Allegorical pictures should reveal 
the actual as far as possible. Over-exag- 
gerated allegories may do more harm than 
good by misrepresenting the object and 
thereby misleading the mind. 

VIII. Visual instruction will accomplish 
much less than has been claimed for it if by 
visual instruction is meant simply the 
running off, in the presence of the pupil, 
the instructive reels of picture film. 

In the earlier discussion we set forth the 
general principles which seemed to us should 
be kept in mind when attempting to use the 
moving picture as an aid in any sort of an edu- 
cational undertaking. In the present article 
we shall attempt to show how these prin- 
ciples apply to the use of the moving picture 
in the teaching of certain school subjects. 

In the earlier article as well as in the 
present discussion we have dealt more with 
the limitations and shortcomings of the 
moving picture than with the possibilities 
which it possesses. The reason for this is 
not that we think that the limitations of the 
device outweigh its possibilities, but because 
we think that the possibilities have been 
sufficiently discussed in the educational 
literature of the past decade or so. It also 
might turn out that a frank facing of the 
facts and a clear understanding of the 
limitations of the moving picture may make 
possible its advantageous use in situations 
where it has been tried heretofore with 
unsatisfactory results. 

The Moving Picture As a Means of Teach- 
ing Geography: In the films studied and 
referred to in our earlier article, a good deal 
of geography was presented. Sometimes 
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this phase of the scene was supposed to be 
the chief element or point of value. At 
other times it was supposed to be only an 
incidental background for the more im- 
ortant elements of instruction. In one 
film we beheld a large number of Rocky 
Mountain scenes. Here both the close-up 
and the distant aspects were presented. 
In another case the film was supposed to 
give us something as to the geography of 
Cuba. In still another instance the film 
presented some geographical aspects of 
Washington and Oregon before showing 
various phases of the lumber industry. 

Geography is one of the chief subjects in 
which the use of the moving picture is 
advocated by the proponents of this aid to 
instruction. In an article by Pierce J. 
Fleming, which was published in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary in 1911, an attempt was 
made to show the extent to which the 
moving pictures ought to be recommended 
for instruction in geography. What he has 
written on the subject deserves to be set 
forth, at least in resume. 

Mr. Fleming on the Moving Picture in 
Teaching Geography: “When a child wishes 
to know a country, does he occupy himself 
in learning the exact height of the moun- 
tains, the length of the rivers, etc.? Cer- 
tainly not. He will be more than satisfied 
if we tell him that a certain mountain is the 
highest in the country or that a certain 
river is the longest. He prefers to occupy 
himself with the inhabitants, their form of 
life, their customs and their industries, etc. 

“Now, here is the film with its scenes from 
the whole world, from the eternal glaciers 
of the pole to the burning plains of equa- 
torial Africa. What difference between 
these marvels and the cold monotony of 
the textbook. Give your lesson on the 
screen. In place of the lesson learned by 
heart from the book, substitute the vivid 
image of the reel, commented on by the 
teacher, and the instruction thus received 
with respect to a city or a country will 
never be obliterated. 

“What a nightmare of our day when we 
were made to learn the exact boundaries of 
all the states, the exact length of the rivers, 
the height of all the mountains, etc. Even 
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at a considerable expense of time and effort 
would it not be much more desirable me 
study in general each region, with regard to, 
its principal characteristics as to flora, 
fauna, agricultural -and mineral resources, 
industries and commerce, etc.? 


“Without these ideas it will be much 
more difficult to explain to the child the 
causes of the social phenomena of a country, 
the development of its cities and its political 
evolution. Now these ideas are precisely 
those which the moving picture presents to 
the child in a manner most impressive and 
durable. In this regard it has no equal.” 


We admit without question that there 
are certain physical phenomena for the 
presentation of which the moving picture 
has no equal as, for instance, a storm at 
sea with its billows, a waterfall, a volcano, 
a geyser, and ideas concerning the life of 
foreign people in their homes and in their 
streets. But it will be, we think, going too 
far to attempt to illustrate by this means 
all the phases of geography proposed by 
Mr. Fleming. For instance, glaciers, moun- 
tains and valleys; what is it that predomi- 
nates, or at least ought to predominate 
here? It is the immobile form. The even- 
tual movements are accessories. Such 
phases of geography do not require being 
taught by the moving image. The photo- 
graphic projections will furnish, with less 
expense and with less trouble, lessons quite 
as precise and impressive. 


Even the use of the moving picture in 
illustrating the life of foreign people is 
sometimes of questionable value. The 
movements of some people in quite remote 
latitudes differ but little or in no wise from 
those of our own country. Here, for in- 
stance, is a film which shows us the gather- 
ing of oranges or olives. What does it teach 
those of us who have seen apples and 
peaches gathered? Is it necessary to have 
recourse to so expensive a process to illus- 
trate so common an operation? The value 
in this case is not attached to the gathering 
of the fruit but to the use which one may 
make of it, and for this the image, whether 
it should be fixed or mobile, is a matter 
which as yet has not been determined. 
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In certain cases, however, the principle 
of value of the operation itself becomes a 
part of the pedagogical opportunity. The 
movement, without being essential, is able 
to set forth a certain aspect of life and 
reality so that it forces the attention and 
creates interest. A harbor, for instance the 
harbor of Havana seen in one of our films, 
with its wharfs, its docks and the city in 
the background, is in itself an immobile 
spectacle—the form here plays the principal 
role. The fixed image seems best adapted 
to instruction. But filling in the outline 
with moving boats and the actions of the 
sailors, causes the spectacle to take on life 
and impresses itself upon the most inat- 
tentive spectators, while the fixed image of 
the port with its crystalized life may not 
fix the attention. The introduction of the 
moving picture may then be justifiable. 


Teaching of History With the Moving 
Picture: Many persons would introduce the 
film into the study of history. By this, they 
claim, one might add interest and life to 
instruction. But plainly enough the exact 
value of the moving picture for the teaching 
of history is debatable. That which is im- 
portant in history is not the facts in them- 
selves but their political, economic, social in- 
tellectual and moral bearing. Now, this is 
plainly that which the screen does not reveal. 
The real lesson of history can never be in the 
visible spectacle. The reading of a page of 
history, written by an able writer and com- 
mented on by the teacher, with perhaps a 
single textbook picture illustration, will 
doubtless contribute more to the education 
of the young mind than a succession of rapid 
and changeful movements which constitute 
the reproduction of a certain phase of his- 
tory by the moving picture. 


Zoology by the Moving Pictures: Structure 
and movement are an intimate correlation 
in the study of animals. Frequently, move- 
ments of an animal characterize it quite as 
much as its structure. In consequence, if 
the movement on the screen is not too 
rapid and especially if intermittent pauses 
are possible at crucial points, the moving 
picture may admirably present a specimen. 

One may remark in this connection that 
in zoology the moving image may serve two 


purposes: Besides an instrument of instruc- 
tion, it constitutes an important aid to 
observation. By means of it a hundred 
persons are able to study, as a group, an 
organism, whereas the microscope gives 
opportunity for only one at a time. Again, 
the film permits us to analyze the important 
movements by slowing up the process and 
thereby to reveal by successive steps the 
different shapes of the specimen in each 
position. 

The employment of the film in the teach- 
ing of zoology calls for another remark. 
The role of a descriptive science is that of 
introducing into the mind of the pupil 
certain general notions of the science as 
well as the presentation of certain particular 
facts, as, for instance, the classification of 
the particular science in the family of 
sciences and the various classifications 
within the particular science. Now, the 
specimens presented by the moving picture 
refer always to the particular, they tell 
nothing of the species which they represent. 
The movie can give ideas of relationship 
and evolution only in a very imperfect 
manner. It is at this point that the teacher 
and the textbook must supply the defi- 
ciency. 

It is hardly enough simply to present a 
caterpillar nibbling at its mulberry leaf, 
weaving its cacoon, and transforming itself 
into a butterfly. Those things which dis- 
tinguish it as a species and those things 
which are common to the class of insects 
which it represents should be pointed out. 
That is, we should proceed from the par- 
ticular facts to general principles with 
respect to the great branch of invertebrates. 
Not only are the facts thus obtained im- 
portant but the method of arriving at cer- 
tain conclusions is just as necessary. 


Technical Instruction by Moving Pictures: 
Another application of the moving picture 
to which quite a bit of importance has been 
attached is its use in technical instruction. 
It is claimed that it may be used to advan- 
tage in showing the preparations for and the 
carrying out of certain mechanical opera- 
tions, such as the position of the workman 
and the wielding of his tool. It must be 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Clean Speech 

HOSE who read these columns doubt- 
less wonder why an editorial should 
appear under such a heading as that 
which we have used. As a matter of fact, 
the profession to which we belong is inter- 
ested in clean speech, not only among its 
own members but also among those with 
whom it labors. The old saying, “There is 
so much bad in the best of us and so much 
good in the worst of us that it scarcely 
behooves any of us to talk about the rest 
of us,” may well be called to mind in this 
connection. Even though our ideals are 
noble, our attainments are not always all 

that we might wish. 

The following statement was published 
as an editorial in a certain university news- 
paper. It is such a splendid statement of a 
desirable ideal that we are pleased to give 
it space. Needless to say, we deplore the 
conditions which are described as existing 
in this particular university. Lest any of 
our readers be disposed to shrug his shoul- 
ders and declare, without investigation, “not 
so with us,” we would suggest that such an 
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attitude reminds us of the habit of the 
ostrich when in the presence of danger. 

“Gentlemanliness and consideration for 
members of the opposite sex are vitues which 
all college men should possess. Indeed, 
they are more than virtues, they are essen- 
tials. No man deserves the prestige which 
the degree of this or any other university 
offers unless he possesses the cultural 
attributes required of the leaders of a com- 
munity. Not the least of these is courtesy. 

’“Tf, as a student, a man cannot show to 
members of the other sex the respect which 
they deserve, the respect he expects others 
to tender to his own mother or sister, he 
has no place in an institution of higher learn- 
ing. He should be made to understand that 
his deficiency requires immediate rectifica- 
tion. 

“Every day we hear in the classrooms 
and the corridors of our buildings, expres- 
sions that are taboo in mixed company. It 
is true that the offenders form the small 
minority of the student body, but the ac- 
tions of that small group overshadow the 
efforts of the greater portion of the student 
body to act as gentlemen. 

“Nor is the student the only offender. 
Certain of our faculty members are also 
guilty of the use of profanity and of the 
relating of stories of rather doubtful mien 
in their lectures. A woman hearing such 
things from students can easily avoid them 
by leaving the group, but that is not pos- 
sible in the lecture room. If a co-ed can 
expect decency from a student, does she 
not have more right to expect the same 
from an instructor? The fact that only two 
or three women may be in the class does not 
lessen the obligation of the faculty member, 
but rather increases the need for delicacy 
and tact. Embarrassment is grossly mag- 
nified in a mixed class where there is so 
unequal a representation of the sexes. 

“It is to be hoped that this condition may 
be quickly alleviated, not through cogent 
legislation of any of the ruling bodies of the 
school, but through a desire of each indi- 
vidual to have that quality which is the 
fundamental basis for all social relations 
and which is the true test of good-breeding, 
consideration for others.” 


< 
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RECOGNITION OF SERVICE 


Recognition of Service 

Little do most of us realize the extent of 
the expenditure of time and energy by our 
own chapter officers and far too seldom do 
we show our appreciation to these brothers 
who, for the sake of Phi Delta Kappa, spend 
hours and hours of time writing us letters, 
sending us notices (sometimes from one to 
three unnecessary follow-up notices), pre- 
paring news letters, keeping up address 
lists, reporting dues and address changes 
and initiates, etc., to the national office, and 
attending chapter and committee meetings. 
All of these duties and many others which 
have not been mentioned are carried on 
almost entirely without remuneration. Stu- 
dents who are earning their way as they go 
or those who are paying their way from hard- 
earned savings can hardly afford to devote 
as much time to Phi Delta Kappa as some 
chapter officers feel obliged to do. Not 
only do we often fail in our appreciation of 
this service but too often these same officers 
are the subject of bickering criticism, some- 
times withering, by their own chapter 


brothers, usually field men who have not 
kept pace with the rapid development in 
the fraternity or who do not understand the 
constitutional provisions under which the 
fraternity conducts its business. 

When a student is elected to a chapter 
office and assumes the responsibilities of 
that office honestly and deliberately, we 
may well pause and pay our respects. When 
he persistently and efficiently discharges 
the duties of his office, in other words, 
when he does our work for us, we have 
become obligated to him in no uncertain 
way. Such obligations are sometimes paid 
in the coin of the realm. The least we can 
do is to show and express our appreciation. 

Mu Chapter has seen fit to express its 
appreciation to a retiring chapter president 
by means of a certificate of award. It has 
no intrinsic value but it is the sort of thing 
that it would be rather difficult for a person 
to buy and because it cannot be bought on 
the market it is valued infinitely more. 
We may well congratulate the chapter on 
its good judgment and Brother Holland for 
the honor which is thus conferred upon him. 


Research - - Service -- Leadership — | 
PHI DELTA KAPPA 
at Mu Chapter 2 
Whereas: Brother Benjamin Holland has served Mu Chapter of Phi Delta ; 
a Kappa as president during the five year period from 1923 to 1928, or from #% 
Br the period of reconstruction to the current year, and Pe 
a Whereas: In the performance of his duties as president, Brother Holland ahs 
at has exemplified in high degree the ideals of research, service, and leader- 3° 
‘us ship, and has given to this work his best performance as measured in pe 
diligence, industry, and patience. 
ae Therefore Be It Resolved: That, by means of this award, Mu Chapter of 5% 
sys Phi Delta Kappa desires to express to Brother Holland its appreciation of # : 
his services. 
a Presented this 10th day of April, 1929. ie 
ams E. H. HEREFORD, President § 
ate R. M. COOK, Secretary 
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SHOP TALK 


NATIONAL CouNcIL 


The Thirteenth National Council of the 
fraternity will meet in Chicago at the 
Stevens Hotel, December 30, 31, and Janu- 
ary 1. Arrangements have been made for 
adequate quarters, for stenographic help, 
and for such other conveniences as will 
assist the council to carry on its work effi- 
ciently. All delegates and others inter- 
ested in attending the council will find very 
desirable quarters in the Stevens, where 
reservations have already been made. 

This council is a legislative body com- 
posed of the representatives of the active 
chapters, an alumnus delegate from each 
district, and the executive committee of the 
fraternity. All matters involving constitu- 
tional changes are referred to the active 
chapters for approval or disapproval imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the council. 
This council meets every two years at 
Chicago. Traveling expenses of delegates 
are paid by the national organization and 
the chapters usually pay the hotel expenses 
of their delegates. 

This group of approximately fifty mem- 
bers is called upon to consider all matters 
of fraternity business which involve policy 
or establishment of precedent. In a very 
significant way this group is responsible for 
the future of the fraternity. What shall be 
done during the succeeding biennium by 
the fraternity will be decided very largely 
by the council. The executive committee 
is not a policy-making body. It is their 
business to carry out the expressed wishes 
of the national council which is, in turn, 
the representative body of the fraternity. 
Matters of policy which are recommended 
for consideration should be called to the 
attention of the group either through a 
chapter representative, an alumnus repre- 
sentative, or a member of the executive 
committee. It is highly desirable that pub- 
lished notice of such recommendations be 
made through the December number of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. Some such statements 
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have already been made. It is hoped that 
the December number may be made up of 
pre-council suggestions and members of the 
fraternity are earnestly invited to send in 
such suggestions as they may have. 

Matters of routine business, the fraternity 
ritual, and constitutional amendments will 
doubtless receive a minimum amount of 
attention at the forthcoming council. Much 
time will be devoted to consideration of 
problems of far-reaching importance. The 
fraternity has reached its majority and may 
well have a voice on professional matters 
of general interest. The period of financial 
stress has passed and, with a substantial 
reserve on hand, the council may well give 
some attention to forward looking policies. 
What these shall be, it remains very largely 
for the membership of the fraternity and the 
national council in particular to indicate. 
Each of the last three national councils has 
taken some significant step forward and 
with each step the fraternity has strength- 
ened itself beyond the hopes of those 
responsible for the advance. In what way 
shall the forthcoming council advance to 
meet the problems of the future? 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held at the national office on 
August 31st. Among other matters con- 
sidered by the committee was the question 
of a national directory of members of Phi 
Delta Kappa in good standing. The com- 
mittee is committed to the publication of a 
directory. The extent of the directory and 
the extent of the effort to be expended in 
the collection of material for the directory 
will be referred to the national council for 
approval. Since we are to have a directory, 
it behooves every member of the fraternity 
to be alert to maintain his good standing 
and a correct address in the files of the 
national office. It is also necessary that the 
calls for information which will be pub- 
lished through chapter news letters be given 
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due attention. Please note the form which 
appears below. 


Copies To ConTRIBUTORS 

Beginning with the October issue of the 
‘magazine, each contributor of an article in 
the Phi Delta Kappan will be supplied with 
three copies, gratis. Heretofore, no such 
provision has been made. Reprints will be 
made whenever desired, at the expense of 
the contributor, providing a request for 
them is made prior to the printing of the 


magazine. 


PirrspuRG, Kansas, ALUMNI ORGANIZE 


The executive committee has given its 
approval to a petition for an alumnus 
chapter at Pittsburg, Kansas. This group 
has been meeting regularly about once a 
month since April, 1929. The group is com- 
posed of about a dozen men in Pittsburg 
and an equal number from the surrounding 
territory. Brother Ralph A. Fritz, Profes- 


sor of Education, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg, is 
secretary of the club. The petition is signed 
by the following brothers in good standing: 
M. M. Rose (Kappa), Ralph A. Fritz 
(Epsilon), O. E. Michie (Kappa), F. A. 
Riedel (Beta), H. C. Pryor (Beta), A. H. 
Whitesitt (Beta), J. B. Forsyth (Kappa), 
Wm. H. Mathews (Kappa), Glenn D. 
Smith (Kappa), Edgar Mendenhall (Zeta), 
O. F. Grubbs (Kappa), W. E. Matter (Kappa) 
and Wallace H. Guthridge (Kappa). 


The petition is being circulated to the 
active chapters for their approval and 
installation of the chapter will take place 
some time before the meeting of the national 
council, providing the necessary majority 
approving the petition shall be secured. 

* * * 


What is on your mind regarding the fra- 
ternity that should come before the National 
Council? Send your suggestion to the national 
office, 209 South State Street, Chicago, at your 
earliest convenience. Copy received after 
November roth will be too late. 


Other degrees, when and where 


office at once.) 


office. 


Information for Directory and Personal History Files 
(Please use typewriter if possible) 


(Please check the address to be used in the directory and on the Phi Delta 
Kappa mailing list. In case of an address change, please notify the national 


Additional notes as to honors received, previous positions held, etc., will 
be welcomed as a contribution to your personal history file in the national 
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Educational Research. Suggestions and 
Sources of Data with Specific Reference to 
Administration by Carter Alexander, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Second Edition, 
Revised. 

This revision of the well-known pamphlet 
will give students invaluable help on how 
to choose, define, outline, work out, and 
write up an educational problem. It meets 
urgent needs of most graduate students in 
Education, particularly those in Adminis- 
tration. 

The portions dealing with sources of data 
are the most helpful and time-saving to be 
found anywhere. 

The revised edition incorporates many 
new sources and conveniences. For instance, 
the educational statistics entries are prob- 
ably the best in existence for quickly locat- 
ing such data. Specifically, the pamphlet 
will enable a school administrator to locate 
quickly data on teachers’ salaries, installa- 
tions of new equipment in his vicinity, 
names of school architects, standard peri- 
odicals for various purposes, comparative 
school statistics and the like. 

The material has been thoroughly tested 
in several large classes at Teachers College 
and brings the entries up to May 10, 1929. 

CarTER ALEXANDER. 


A Test of Comprehension of Printed 
French. Prepared by M. E. Broom and 
L. P. Brown. Published by the Research 
Service Company, Los Angeles. 

This is a new silent reading test in French, 
designed to yield a reliable, valid and com- 
parable measure of achievement in compre- 
hension of the printed French language at 
different instructional levels. The test is 


applicable in eight semesters of high school 
French as well as in four semesters of college 


French. 


AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


(Please send contributions to the editor.) 


The test is based upon studies of vocabu- 
laries of French textbooks. Since teaching 
practice follows quite closely the organiza- 
tion and content of available text books, 
this method of validating the content of 
the test seems satisfactory. The content 
of the instrument was varied in order to 
provide an instructor with clues as to the 
students’ ability to interpret several types 
of French reading matter: narrative, state- 
ments of geographical, historical, and mathe- 
matical fact; simple description, poetic 
description, and scientific description. Each 
exercise consists of a printed French para- 
graph, followed by two questions, each with 
four suggested responses, only one of which 
is correct. The questions and answers are 
given entirely in French. The form in 
which the material is presented is such that 
scoring time is reduced to a minimum. 


The experimental tryout of materials 
and the breaking up of the test items into 
two duplicate forms follow the procedure 
suggested by Ruch and Stoddard. The 
experimental work on the test was done in 
three San Diego, California, high schools; 
seventeen Los Angeles, California, junior 
and senior high schools; and seven high 
schools scattered throughout California, 
Oregon and Washington. In all, 4,000 
students were tested. 


The norms include five percentile meas- 
ures for eight semester-of-study groups in 
high-school French and four semester-of- 
study groups in college French. Norms for 
boys and for girls are given separately. 
Mental age norms (also for boys and for girls 
separately) are available. These aid an 
instructor to determine whether a child in 
a given semester in French is doing as good 
work as an average child of his mental 
ability should do. 

Coefficients of reliability (Form A versus 
Form B) with high school groups vary from 
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AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


ositive .834 (83 cases) to positive .862 (300 
cases.) The only validity coefficient avail- 
able utilizes teachers’ marks as a criterion. 
This coefficient is positive .450 (166 cases). 
Since the test measures only one variable, 
the ability to comprehend the meaning of 
the printed French language read silently, 
and since this skill is only one of several 
fostered during the teaching of French, 
high correlation between teachers’ marks 
and test scores should not be anticipated. 
Studies with two college groups involving 
gains in comprehension as measured by the 
test during one semester of instruction 
throw some light upon the validity of the 
test. A first semester group of 44 students 
and a third semester group of 38 students 
were considered. The differences between 
mean scores for the beginning and end of 
the semester applications of the test, dupli- 
cate form used, were 7.22 times the standard 
error of the difference for the first semester 
group and 4.79 times the standard error of 
the difference for the third semester group. 
The test, then, measures definitely some- 
thing which is taught in French classes. 
Further investigations in this direction are 
under way. 

The test should be of value to French 
teachers in several ways. It should aid in 
classifying pupils into sections for the pur- 
pose of differentiating instruction in terms 
of the abilities of different pupils; and it 
should be of material assistance in deter- 
mining which students have earned pro- 
motions or failures. The test should also 
serve as an aid in the setting up of imme- 
diate educational objectives, such as check- 
ing the course of study to determine the 
difficulty and amount of instruction to be 
given pupils in the given time intervals. 
The test serves the supervisors purposes 
through providing an unbiased means of 
comparing the results secured by a teacher 
in different sections of her courses or by 
different teachers of similar courses in the 
same school or in different schools. 


M. Eustace Broom 


Hutchinson Latin Grammar Scales A and B 
(with a combination scoring and record 
sheet for both forms of the scale). Devised 
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by Mark E. Hutchinson, Professor of Latin, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Published by the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, III. 

These scales in their original form were 
given to about 500 students and their 
validity determined on the basis of the five 
criteria of (1) objectivity in describing per- 
formance, (2) reliability, (3) discrimination, 
(4) comparison with criterion measures, 
(5) inferences concerning validity based 
upon the structure of the test and its ad- 
ministration. They are of the multiple- 
choice type of objective test. 

In scaling the test the percentages correct 
for each construction were converted into 
P. E. values, the zero point established at 
3.8 P. E. below the median for the entire 
group and scale values calculated for each 
construction. The original fifty items were 
reduced to thirty-five, the decimal point 
dropped from the scale values and fifty 
added to these values in order to make 
them comparable with similar scale values 
in tests on other secondary school subjects. 

A pupil’s score on these scales is the 
difficulty value at which half the tasks 
attempted can be successfully done. 

Part I of the scales contains three groups 
of ten, five and ten items respectively and 
tests for knowledge of case constructions. 
Part II contains ten items and tests for 
knowledge of mood constructions. The 
scales measure functional rather than formal 
knowledge of Latin syntax. The two parts 
can be given and scored separately or 
together. 

Norms have been established for both 
scales for the first, third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
(Scale B) and seventh semesters in the form 
of median scores for Part I, Part II and the 
Complete Test. 

For further information concerning the 
construction of the test see School and 
Society, January 14, 1928. 

Mark E. Hutcuinson. 


Educational Measurement. Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club, Fourth Yearbook. 

The problem of educational measurement 
has reached a stage of sufficient importance 
to warrant careful study on the part of 
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school people. The emphasis on individual 
progress, the dividing of courses of study 
into units, and the elimination of the time 
basis for a given amount of work has made 
measurement an essential factor in educa- 
tional procedure. The Chicago Principals’ 
Club has considered the question of suffi- 
cient importance to issue a Yearbook on 
Educational Measurement. 


The purpose of this Yearbook is to give 
principals and the school people in general 
the most up-to-date information available, 
together with some original experimental 
data on the measurement of pupil progress. 
Some of the uses which can be made of 
objective tests, standardized and unstand- 
ardized, are illustrated by reports of actual 
practice in some of the Chicago schools. 

The chapter on Statistical Methods 
describes the procedure for handling test 
results and the interpretation of their mean- 
ing. This chapter was written for the edu- 
cational practitioner who has not had 
definite statistical training. A chapter on 
the Evaluation of Standard Tests gives an 
extensive list of tests in the various school 
subjects with validity data and other types 
of information which will enable the teacher 
to select tests which will meet his needs in 
the largest degree. The method of devising 
and using classroom objective tests is 
described and illustrated with many sample 
tests. 

The work on the Yearbook was begun in 
September, 1928. About twenty elementary, 
senior-high-school, and junior-high-school 
principals agreed to serve on the Yearbook 
Committee. To each one of these a specific 
task was assigned. This made each member 
of the committee individually responsible 
for a portion of the Yearbook. 

The reports made by each member of the 
committee are included in the Yearbook 
under the authors’ names. Many other 
principals offered their services in assisting 
in giving tests and furnishing other informa- 
tion. A large number of classroom teachers 
participated in the investigations by assist- 
ing the members of the committee in giving 
and scoring tests and in tabulating results 

This Yearbook does not present every 
conceivable use which can be made of 
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objective tests but merely presents a 
method which should be suggestive to 
teachers in using test results to the best 
advantage. The evaluation of the stand- 
ardized tests which were studied cannot be 
considered as absolutely accurate. We 
were forced to adopt a criterion for validity 
which was based on an assumption. The 
assumption is that the composite score on 
a number of tests in a given subject is a 
valid measure of ability in that subject. 
In most cases the validity was measured 
on the basis of the smallness of the deviation 
of scores from the composite score. In a 
few cases the correlation method was used. 
These validity data and other data con- 
cerning the tests will give some idea as to 
their value. The unstandardized or semi- 
standardized objective tests which were 
included in the Yearbook are samples taken 
from various subjects and various grades. 
They are not, perhaps, the best tests which 
could be devised, but the idea back of these 
tests and the use made of them is well worth 
careful consideration. 


Many teachers believe that pupils cannot 
do as good work at certain times of the day 
as they can at other times. Several studies 
are included in the Yearbook which throw 
some light on this question, although the 
problem is not settled for all time. 


The large number of principals cooperat- 
ing in the production of the Yearbook and 
the much larger number of teachers assist- 
ing, is an encouraging indication that 
teachers are interested in professional ad- 
vancement. The Chicago Principals’ Club 
presents this study of Educational Measure- 
ment to the school people of Chicago in 
particular and to teachers in general with 
the hope that thereby some service will be 
rendered to the advancement of educational 
science and practice. The compensation 
of those who spent many hours of work on 
the Yearbook is the satisfaction of having 
made some contribution to the improvement 
of educational procedure. 


E. E. Keener, Editor. 


Principles of Adolescent Education. Ralph 
Dornfeld Owen. Published 1929 by the 
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AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York. 

This volume of 430 pages and 24 chapters 
is divided into four parts. Part One deals 
with the nature of education. By means of 
sociological and historical evidence it at- 
tempts to show that education is not 
identical with schooling, and that there 
always has been a difference between the 
education of the child and that of the 
adolescent. It shows that the traditional 
secondary school is not prepared to educate 
all adolescents. 

Part Two, Chapters IV to XII, presents 
the results of numerous scientific studies of 
the physical and mental development of 
adolescents. Individual case studies illus- 
trate various groups and types. Chapter 
XI deals with studies concerning adoles- 
cents who do not graduate from the second- 
ary school. Chapter XII presents some 
follow-up studies of high-school graduates. 

Part Three attempts to do more than lift 
service to the seven social aims of education 
as enunciated by the commission of 1918. 
It attempts to plan a curriculum based upon 
life-activities and suited to the pupils’ 
varying capacities and differing future 
needs. It conceives of the junior high 
school as marking the end of universal 
schooling, and of the senior high-school as 
an institution offering differentiated groups 
of activities preparing directly for and 
actually merging into life-activities. 

Part Four, containing but two chapters, 
is devoted to secondary school teaching. 
Chapter XXIV analyzes the five character- 
istics of a profession as found in the medical 
profession. An attempt is made to apply 
them to teaching, and the chapter ends 
with the sentiment, ‘““May the day soon 
come when there is a real profession of 
secondary-school teachers in the United 
States.” 

DornFe_p Owen. 


The Terminology of Physical Science, by 
Duane Roller, Assistant Professor of Physics 
in the University of Oklahoma. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 
1929, 

No major branch of knowledge possesses 
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a more elaborate and rigorous terminology 
than does physical science. In the face of 
this fact it must be recognized that an 
appreciable part of the difficulties that 
beginners experience with physics, chem- 
istry, and general science is due to the care- 
lessly chosen and loosely defined terms used 
in the textbooks and in the classroom. 
Many of the textbooks are replete with 
ill-chosen terms and vague expressions. 
Obsolete terms and phrases are handed 
down from author to author, partly because 
little attention of a critical nature has been 
given to the pedagogical aspects of termin- 
ology and partly because the authors know 
that textbooks which depart in any way 
from the traditional types usually receive a 
poor reception at the hands of the teachers. 
Inexperienced teachers—and they are in 
the majority—naturally prefer to present 
their subject in the way in which they 
originally learned it; and the textbooks 
that they studied are likely to be their 
criteria of suitable subject matter, methods 
of presentation, and terminology. 


The Terminology of Physical Science is a. 
book for teachers, writers and students 
that defines and briefly discusses the prob- 
lems of terminology from the pedagogical 
standpoint. Being neither a style-book nor 
a complete treatise on the subject, it in- 
cludes only terms that are faulty or trouble- 
some to students and terms that involve 
acceptable simplifying innovations not yet 
in general use. Many specific terms, phrases, 
and concepts are discussed in a glossary and 
there are comprehensive annotated lists of 
faulty terms, synonyms, terms commonly 
mispronounced, simpler spellings, plural 
forms, terms frequently misspelled, and 
simpler standard abbreviations. The ety- 
mology and history of numerous terms are 
given and there is a comprehensive list of 
common prefixes and suffixes, with their 
meanings and examples of their occurrence. 

Terminology is an important means but 
it is not an end. Dialectic discussions in 
the science classrooms are indeed to be 
discouraged, and rather than foster them, 
it has been my purpose to gather together 
some information that will help to prevent 
them. Duane Router. 
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Picture Values in Education. Joseph J. 
Weber. Educational Screen, Inc., Chicago. 
160 pp. illustrated, diagrams, tables. 

This little volume has been written to 
promote the science of education. It em- 
bodies a monograph, to which has been 
added a supplement. The supplement 
summarizes in part my Columbia Univer- 
sity dissertation, and it has been added to 
extend the usefulness of the book. 

The monograph deals with an investiga- 
tion which was carried on at the University 
of Kansas in 1921-22. There are seven 
chapters, the first introductory and the last 
summarizing. The intervening chapters 
involve (1) a comparison of stereographs, 
photographs, and lantern slides, measured 
in terms of the silent observation span, (2) 
a quantitative determination of the value 
of pictorial binocular perspective, similarly 
measured, (3) orally reported perceptions 
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and their interpretation as effected by 
various visual aids, (4) the value of stereo- 
graphs in combination with oral instruction, 
and (5) the usefulness of lantern slides jn 
the classroom. 

Just as the Columbia University investi- 
gation is a pioneer study in the use of edu- 
cational motion pictures, so this is a pioneer 
study in the still picture field. The value of 
pictorial perspective had never before been 
experimentally determined, and neither had 
color. The experiments were mostly of the 
laboratory type, and the various measures 
were cumulative in their effect. In addition 
to determining the comparative efficacy of 
the main three types of still pictures, I tried 
to work out a practical yet accurate tech- 
nique for the study of all visual aids and 
thus set a higher standard for constructive 
visual research. I hope I have succeeded. 

JosepxH J. WeBer. 


The Use of Moving Pictures 


(Continued from page 79) 


admitted that such performances can be 
produced upon the screen readily enough 
and that such presentations do have certain 
very important advantages. The operation 
can be presented first in the large, showing 
a general view of the operation; then, it 
may be produced slowly in order to analyze 
the movements in detail. 

The above mentioned procedure may be 
made very attractive, but the question 
arises—is it practical from a pedagogical 
standpoint? Such highly specialized per- 
formances address themselves with signifi- 
cance only to a small number of pupils. 
Also, in actual practice, one will find that 
there are but few movements which could 
be illustrated on the screen to better ad- 
vantage than by actual contact with the 
tool itself in the workshop. Most frequently, 
viewing an actual person handling a tool in 
an actual mechanical situation and personal 
practice with the tool itself, will be much 
more effective. The expenditure of time 
and effort required in getting the moving 
picture set up and presented will seldom be 
in keeping with the limited advantages 
which one may expect. 
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In resume we may say that if the objective 
is to furnish a class a general idea of a work- 
shop, the interior of a mill or a factory with 
their many and multiform machines and 
mechanical processes, the film may render a 
real service. If, on the contrary, the lesson 
refers to instruction in special technique 
addressed to an apprentice, the occasions 
in which the film may be used to real profit 
are too few in number, it would seem, to 
justify its use. 

Teaching Agriculture by Moving Pictures: 
What has been said with respect to tech- 
nical instruction may apply in a general 
way equally well to agriculture. If we wish 
to give to the young city dweller a notion of 
what might be learned by travels through 
the country and in the fields, and if we are 
unable to conduct the pupils to these scenes 
themselves, the moving picture is the next 
best means of conveying these ideas to the 
mind of the learner. One may use this 
device for presenting some of the most 
salient of the agricultural operations, as, for 
instance, the working of a mowing machine, 
a grain harvester, a plow or a tractor, etc. 
But the screen can instruct only very poorly 
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in a number of operations. The corn drill, 
the weeder and the potato digger all look 
very much alike when drawn across a field 
behind a team of horses. The element of 
value here is the work product. Only imme- 
diate contact with the machine and the soil 
themselves can show this. 

Animal husbandry may perhaps be dis- 
cussed as a phase of agriculture rather than 
as a particular topic. In this connection 
what can the moving picture contribute? 
It is the form and not the movement of a 
larger portion of animals which character- 
izes them with respect to their value. The 
movements of a beast of burden have some- 
thing to do in the determining of its value, 
but the value of hogs, sheep, cattle and 
poultry is based upon the form. When the 


judges at a county fair are seeking to 
determine the value of a hog or a cow, they 
require that it be kept still. 

If there is any point to this discussion 
it is in this: namely, that we should abandon 
extreme solutions with respect to the use 
and value of the moving picture as a means 
of instruction. Those who challenge a 
priori, this new auxiliary, are evidently in 
error, in spite of the numerous facts which 
seem to give them support. However, one 
may easily make the mistake of wishing to 
use it for all purposes as some have pro- 
posed. The moving picture as an educational 
device is still in its infancy. We must 
verify, little by little, its true functions 
before we will be able, advantageously, to 
adopt it for instructional purposes. 


Phi Delta Kappa Music 


Kappa provided for a “Songs Com- 

mittee” whose duty it is to stimulate 
the preparation of a new fraternity song or 
songs. Much difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in trying to use the quartette arrange- 
ment of “Phi Delta Kappa’s Light” which 
is recognized as the present fraternity song. 
The original arrangement of this song was 
written by Abbie Gerrish Jones for use as a 
solo or to be sung in unison. The words 
were written by Friars Valentine. It was 
copyrighted and published in sheet music 
form by the Stanford and California chap- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa in 1914 but, to the 
best of our knowledge, it has never had a 
very wide circulation. 


As a result of the activities of the com- 
mittee, two new songs have been prepared, 
both using the words written by Friars 
Valentine. One is an adaptation from the 
“Recessional” of John H. Gowers by Harold 
D. Griffin, Gamma 176. The other is an 
original composition by Warren R. Good, 
Zeta 529. It is possible that other words 
and other compositions may have been 
prepared but, if so, they have not been 
reported to the national office. These songs, 
_and others which may be received by the 
committee will be given consideration by the 
committee prior to the meeting of the 


[x last national council of Phi Delta 


Thirteenth National Council, Chicago, De- 
cember, 1929. “Phi Delta Kappa’s Light,” 
the present fraternity song, is published in 
this issue of the magazine in order that 
chapters and members who so desire may 
have an opportunity to make use of it. 

Alumnus Eta Chapter, Santa Barbara, 
California, has prepared a leaflet of songs 
which they use in their chapter meetings. 
The words of these songs were written 
by James LeRoy Stockton, Delta 125, 
7706 Eads Avenue, La Jolla, California. 
They have been prepared for use with music 
which is already available. They are pub- 
lished in these columns for the benefit of 
other chapters which may wish to make use 
of them. 

P. D. K. Munp1 Amicus 
Air: MARCHETA 

We meet here as brothers in Phi Delta Kappa, 

We meet here as brothers today. 

We feel all the glow of a friendship that hallows 

The milestones of life’s rugged way, 

Yet we remember that friendship is strengthened 

The wider its flag is unfurled; 


And crave as the guerdon of Phi Delta Kappa 
The title of friend to the world. 


The ship of the world is in storm-driven waters, 
And many a heart is dismayed; 

And many an eye shows the fear of the future; 
And many a hand gropes for aid. 

Oh, may the brothers who hold here together 
The beauty of friendship impearled, 

So share it with others that Phi Delta Kappa 
Be truly the friend of the world. 
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P. D. K. Jocerry Lesson 


Air: Autp Syne 


Some say the world is smooth and round, 
And tell us to beware 
Of slips and falls, but P. D. K.’s 


Believe the world is square. 


The good old world is square, my lads, 
The good old world is square. 

Through ups and downs and ins and outs, 
The good old world is square. 


If we have pessimistic hours, 

And find the world unfair, 

A brother’s grip renews our faith— 
The good old world is square. 


The good old world is square, my lads, 
The good old world is square. 

A brother’s grip renews our faith— 
The good old world is square. 


P. D. K. Comrapes 


Air: O Sote Mio 


Phi Delta Kappa unto us is giving 

The joy of service, the goal of living; 

And as we journey where this service finds us, 
The love of comrades is the tie that binds us. 


Phi Delta Kappa, that all may see, 
Our love hath woven a crown for thee; 
A crown, Phi Delta Kappa, 

A crown for thee, a crown for thee. 


To mould the learner is the true foundation. 
It is the key of life, it is creation. 

And in the struggle for this self-expression, 
The love of comrades is our rare possession. 


Phi Delta Kappa, that all may see, 
Our love hath woven a crown for thee; 
A crown, Phi Delta Kappa, 

A crown for thee, a crown for thee. 


Tue Biack CATERWAUL* 


Air: Son OF A GAMBOLEER 


Some animals are handsome and some animals are not; 

Some animals are toothsome and some fail to hit the 
spot; 

But listen to my story while I say the final word, 

The cat’s a lovely animal, the Black Cat is a bird! 


bie ts the jolly members of the Black Cat Dinner 

ub; 

Our business is to show the way to raise the human cub; 

And those who say our method’s wrong are really too 
absurd; 

Our method is the only one, in fact it is a bird! 


Some stories they are fishy and some stories they are 
true; 
The rabbit-jackf is woolly and the lamb is woolly too; 
But the man who chased the former and corralled him 
with the herd, 
gt 7 no common sophomore, he must have been a 
ird! 
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*Written for the old Black Cat Club of Columbia 
University about 1906. This club was the forerunner 
of Phi Delta Kappa, and many men now eminent in 
American education were among its members. 


tDuring a certain period of the Black Cat Club’s - 


history it was a tradition that the “Jack Rabbit Story” 
was expected at each meeting from the lips of a certain 
= who had achieved very high rank in his pro- 
ession. 


P. D. K. CHoo CxHoo 


Air: Musu, Musu 


Oh Christopher! found us and claimed us 
For Queen Isabella? and Ferd3 
Americus* stepped up and named us, 
And George5 was a man of his word. 
There’s always a job on the Lizzie6 

If one has a castle in Spain, 

And P. D. K. fellows? get busy, 

And learn to keep up with the 


Choo choo, ding dong, too—tle too too, 
The choo choo, ding dong, too—tle too! 
And P. D. K. fellows get busy, 

And learn to keep up with the train. 


Old Socrates§ handed his bottle, 

To Plato8 who waxed great and strong, 
And passed it to old Aristotle’ 

Who took it and passed it along. 

The milk from this bottle of learning, 
The centuries drink to their gain, 

And P. D. K. fellows are churning 

To try to keep up with the ————— 


Choo choo, ding dong, too—tle too too, 
The choo choo, ding dong, too—tle too! 
And P. D. K. fellows are churning 

To try to keep up with the train. 


Oh bread is made better by butter, 

And sugar is good in a bun, 

And work puts our nerves all a stutter, 
Until it is sprinkled with fun. 

So let’s capture Laughter and swear him 
To raising superior Cain; 

And let’s tweak his collar and dare him ° 
To try to keep up with the 


Choo choo, ding dong, too—tle too too, 
The choo choo, ding dong, too—tle too! 
And let’s tweak his collar and dare him 
To try to keep up with the train. 


1. The Ancient Mariner, Hail Columbus, 1492. 
They call him the “Gem of the Ocean.” 

2. The lady that Columbus had the deal with about 
the jewels. 

3. Ferd was a gentleman friend of Isabella’s. 
(Not related to Ford. See below.) 

4. This was the well known, but very obscure{Mr. 
Vespuccius. 

5. This refers to the late Mr. G. Wash. and his musi- 
cal deficiency—he could not make a sound like a lyre. 

6. Ford’s baby kally-ope and improved muscle- 
grinder. The Universal Cart. 


7. Star-babies, yearing to grasp the great dipper, and 


keep the Aristotle bottle (see next stanza) replenished 
from the milky way. 


8. The Three Graces. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA MUSIC 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Light 


Original Music by Abbie Gerrish Jones 
for Male Quartet by Henry H Loudenback 


i. Phi Del-ta Kap-pa’s_ light pre-serve,Where men the sons of men do serve. 
2. Phi Del -ta Kap-pa’s creed is wrought In words of strength and no - ble thought. 


Words by 
Friars Valentine 


eo w 


Loy - al hearts have lit the flame Where shines the bea- con of her name. Her 
Faith-ful sons, = hearts a-flame,Have reareda tem - ple to her name; And 


faith is stead-fast as the star That guidesthe mar-i - ner a-far; And 


there with-in the tem - as walls Phi Del - ta Kap- pa’s serv - ice calls To 


as a guide o’er track-less sea Phi Del-ta Kap-pa’s star shall be. Where 
ing re - solve, her cho - sen seed, To might-y work and wor - thy deed. In 


men the sons 4 men 4 serve, Phi Del -ta Kap - pa’s light pre - serve. 
words of strength and no oe thought, Phi Del-ta Kap -pa’s creed is wrought. 
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Financial 


the fraternity is given in detail in 

order that members of the organiza- 
tion may know the condition of the organiza- 
tion at this time. Two years ago, at the 
time of the Twelfth National Council, it was 
thought that the fraternity would close the 
twentieth fiscal year with a deficit of ap- 
proximately $1,600.00. As a matter of 
fact there is a substantial surplus and this 
condition exists in spite of higher office 
rental, moving expenses to Chicago from 
Cleveland, and certain other minor ex- 
penses which were not provided in the 
budget which was drawn by the Council. 
The fraternity may well congratulate itself 
on this splendid financial showing. 


Tee following financial statement of 


Each of the past three National Councils 
has taken a step forward which involved in- 
creased expenditure and each Council has 
done so with the feeling that they were tak- 
ing a dangerous step. Six years ago the 
national office was moved to Cleveland and 
a substantial increase in the office rental 
was provided. At this same time, the hon- 
orarium of the National Secretary was 
increased, Four years ago the editorship of 
the national magazine, the PAi Delta Kap- 
pan, was given to the National Historian 
and he was allowed an honorarium in con- 
sideration of the work involved in the 
editorship. Two years ago the National 
Council provided for the full-time Execu- 
tive Secretary and the removal of the na- 
tional office to Chicago. This meant that 
a much larger budget must be provided. 


In spite of these added financial burdens 
which the fraternity has assumed, the 
treasury has been in good condition. Each 
year it has been possible to lay aside a small 
surplus. We would not assume that these 
steps which have all been looking toward 
greater efficiency in the national office have 
been the direct cause of the financial surplus. 
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Executive Secretary 


Statement 


It is possible that there would have been a 
surplus anyway. The significant point is 
that the fraternity has grown up and is now 
able to take care of itself in a very respect- 
able way. Furthermore, the fraternity has 
been able to reach this point without in- 
creasing the financial burden upon its 
members or its initiates. 


The budget of the twenty-first fiscal year 
is larger than that of the twentieth fiscal 
year. To offset this a slight increase in 
dues went into effect at the beginning of 
the year. This increase in receipts should 
more than take care of the increased ex- 
penses. It appears that the Thirteenth 
National Council will have the responsi- 
bility of developing a wise program for the 
expenditure of the funds at the command of 
the fraternity together with that responsi- 
bility which has always been theirs, the wise 
conservation of funds and resources. 


THE FiscaL YEAR 
(June 1, 1928, to May 31, 1929) 


Receipts 
National membership fees: 
Pre-twentieth fiscal year..... 301.00 
Twentieth Fiscal Year........ 5,9&2.00 
Post-twentieth fiscal year.... 5,709.50 
Life membership fees.......... 250.00 
7,528.00 
Chapter supplies.............. 234.64 
Miscellaneous................ 189.59 
Interest on bonds............. 250.00 
Interest on commercial account. 94.11 
Surplus from 19th fiscal year.... 2,679.01 
Protested checks....... $310.80 
Refundable receipts.... . 154.85 
Total receipts for the twentieth 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, TWENTIETH FISCAL YEAR 


Disbursements 
(Including extra-budget items) 

Express, postage.............. $ 626.59 
Office equipment.............. 269.55 
Office supplies... 256.37 
Honorariums (4 months)...... . 566.67 
Executive Secretary (8 months). 3,000.00 
Office rent and maintenance.... 1,291.98 
National magazine........... . 3,261.20 
Printing and engraving........ 893.52 
Chapter supplies.............. 266.50 
Protested checks....... $310.80 
Refunded items........ 154.85 
Executive committee.......... 59.97 
Surplus 19th fiscal year deposited — 

in savings account.......... 2,679.01 
Purchase of bond............. 504.17 
502.64 


Total disbursements for the year $22,185.60 


Balance on hand at end of twen- 


tieth Fiscal Year............ $ 9,957.25 
Distribution of Balance at End of 20th 
Fiscal Year 
Twenty-first year dues......... $ 5,669.00 
Post twenty-first year dues..... 40.50 
National council reserve. ...... 2,000.00 
2,247.75 

$ 9,957.25 


Assets of Phi Delta Kappa 
June 1, 1929 


Cleveland Trust Co. Bonds, 5% 


Chicago Title and Trust Bond, 


500.00 
Savings account, 4% interest... 2,608.50 
Commercial account balance, . 

9,957.25 


The National Office 


visitors to the national office often 

make and some of the inquiries of our 
correspondents have prompted us to think 
that such a statement as that which we are 
presenting in this brief sketch- would be 
appreciated by the members of Phi Delta 
Kappa. While it has been our purpose to 
get acquainted, as it were, through the sec- 
tion of the magazine which we call “Shop 
Talk” it has not been possible to do so in quite 
the same way as we hope to do in this state- 
ment. The best way to really get acquainted 
with the national office and its work is to 
spend some time in the office and to see 
first-hand the set-up, the activities, and the 
accumulated records of the more than 
twenty years which measure the life of the 
fraternity. The latch string is always out 
and we invite our membership to pull it at 
their convenience. 

The office is located at present in an 
easily accessible building in the loop area of 
Chicago, on the eighteenth floor. Two 
small rooms and a larger room comprise the 
lay-out with a total of 400 square feet of 
space. Office equipment includes three 


Te expressions of surprise which 
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desks, two tables, three typewriters and 
small typewriter tables, three four-drawer 
steel letter files, one small safe, one adding 
machine, one mimeograph, one large sup- 
plies cabinet with fifty-two trays or small 
drawers, and six large drawers, one file of 


thirty drawers for 3 x 5 cards, 135 feet of 


shelf space, office chairs, and one hat rack. 

The personnel of the office consists of the 
executive secretary, who gives all of his time 
to the work; one full-time assistant, Miss 
Williams, who is bookkeeper, stenographer, 
and secretary; and one full-time worker, 
Miss Phipps. 

The work of the office falls naturally 
under three main heads: editorial, corres- 
pondence, and records. The editorial work 
is done almost entirely by the executive 
secretary. That work is periodically heavy 
and at such times involves more or less over- 
time. The recording of receipts and dis- 
bursements is entirely in the hands of the 
office secretary, who finds that an increasing 
amount of time is required for that part of 
her work. In addition, it is her responsi- 
bility to take care of all stenographic work. 
That in itself is not a small task as one may 
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readily observe who has occasion to note 
the volume of incoming and outgoing mail. 
The third full-time worker in the office 
spends approximately ten days, bi-monthly, 
typing the mailing list for the Phi Delta 
Kappan. She also takes care of the morgue 
into which we file all mail returned by the 
postal authorities because the addressee 
cannot be located. On receipt of such mail 
she crosses out the address of the member 
on his card and prepares tracers to send to 
the member, his chapter, his last institu- 
tional connection, or to such other possible 
sources of information as she may locate in 
the files. This process requires a larger 
amount of time than anyone who has not 
tried it will realize. Occasionally there are 
requests for mailing lists in given geo- 
graphic areas. Just now we have requests for 
the mailing lists of New York (state), 
Louisiana, and Kentucky. The above repre- 
sent some of the major lines of activity, but 
there are many other tasks, each quite as 
important in its way, which demand time. 
The preparation of bulletins to chapter 
officers and the assembling of statistical 
information as to our membership also add 
their share to the activities in the national 
office. In this connection, we should call 
your attention to the financial statement 
which appears in the preceding article and 
to the extent of the business carried on by 
the fraternity. With the fraternity growing 
at the rate of more than 1200 members a 
year and with the maintenance of our 
present high percentage of paid-up member- 
ships, it is easy to see that the routine work 
of the national office must rapidly increase. 
The personal records of the membership 
of the fraternity consist of the following: 
1—The personal history. This is a record 
prepared by the initiate just prior to his 
initiation. It contains a great deal of 
personal, academic, and professional infor- 
mation. The steel files mentioned above 
contain these histories and such correspond- 
ence as we have had with the member. 
2—The entry and discharge record. This 
record is in book form and is arranged by 
chapters and in numerical order within the 
chapter. It is a record of full name, date of 
initiation, status at time of initiation, and 


membership transfers from chapter to 
chapter. It is a duplicate of a similar 
record kept by the chapters. 


3—The alphabetical file. This record js 
on 3 x 5 cards which carry the member’s 
name, his chapter, and his roll number. It 
is a source of frequent reference and would 
be more easily accessible if filed by some 
acceptable visible reference system. 


4—The geographic file. This file is just 
as good as the information supplied by the 
members to the national office. The cards 
contain the name, chapter, roll number, 
and the last known address of the member. 
The file is arranged by states and cities and 
towns within the states. 


5—The ledger cards. This is probably 
the most important file that we have. Each 
card contains a member’s name, chapter, 
roll number, last known address, and a 
record of his remittances for membership 
fees. The latter record is by date of remit- 
tance by the chapter officers, fiscal year 
covered by the remittance, and amount of 
remittance. This file also contains the cards 
of all honorary and life members. 


The ledger cards are arranged in four 
groups as follows: good standing, in arrears, 
nominal (two or more years in arrears), and 
demitted or transferred or deceased. The 
cards are arranged by chapters and by roll 
numbers within a chapter and section of 


’ the file. It is from the good standing group 
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that the mailing list is made for the maga- 
zine each issue. These cards are turned, 
one by one, by the typist as she types the 
mailing list. 

Other records which are arranged for ready 
accessibility include the bound volumes of 
correspondence, chapter reports, minutes of 
national council meetings, and the national 
magazines. Supplies of various kinds and 
all back numbers of the magazines are con- 
veniently arranged in the shelf space in the 
office. 

The above account is sketchy, as it must 
be in this limited space. We trust that it 
will help to give those who are interested a 
glimpse into the headquarters and activities 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Executive Secretary. 
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PRICE LIST OF FRATERNITY PUBLICATIONS AND SUPPLIES 


Price List of Phi Delta Kappa Publications and Supplies 


The Constitution and By-Laws.............. 


The Ritual of Phi Delta Kappa 


National Magazines by volumes (not bound) while available: 
Volumes III, IV, VI, VII, VIII and IX oe. 


Volumes X and XI (each) ... 
Single Numbers of the National waiaditie: 


Other Numbers... 


Chiba 


Individual Account Cards (each) 
Rubber Stamp, National Office Address 


Candidates Personal History (for chapter files) each 


Jewelry 


Following is a description of the styles 
of pins provided by the National By- 
Laws. The prices as published were estab- 
lished by the Ninth Council and ratified by 
the Chapters. Jewelry is supplied only in 
yellow gold. 


The Constitution provides that each initiate 
must be furnished a pin (No. 1) by his 
Chapter, free of cost to him, and that the pin 
must be purchased through the national office. 


Small, plain. Net price 


Small, jeweled — set 
with three half-pearls in 
the bar of the “Phi.” 
Net price $5.00. Extra 
price to initiates, $1.00. 


Large, plain. Net price 
$6.00. en price to 
initiates, $2.00. 


jeweled — set 
with ten half-pearls in 
the “Phi.” et price 
$8.00. Extra price to 
initiates, $4.00. 


Large, 


The Service Key 
The Service Key is of 14-karat 


yellow gold and is very attrac- 
tive. It may be purchased by 
any member who meets the re- 
quirements of the By-Laws, Ar- 
ticle V. Orders may be placed 
only through the secretary of 
the local chapter, from whom an 
application blank may be se- 
cured. Price, $8.00. 


Engraving of Initials. There is an extra 
charge for this service of ten (10) cents 
per letter. Engraving of initials will 
cause a delay of several days in making 
shipment. 


Always order by pin number. Send remit- 
tance with order. When sending personal 
check, add five cents to cover exchange 
charge. 


Send all orders to the national office, 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, Room 
1800, Republic Bldg., State St. at Adams, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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With Alumni Chapters 


(Directory corrected to October 1, 1929) 


a 


Watch this page for the latest available 
announcements of Alumni Chapter meetings. 
If your chapter is not adequately represented, 
get after your secretary. 


Atumnus AtpHa—San Francisco, Arthur Gist, 
Treasurer, 1635 Le Roy Avenue, Berkeley, California. 
The chapter meets on the first Saturday of each month 
at 6:00 p.m. at the San Francisco Y.M.C.A. 


Atumnus Beta—St. Louis, Frank L. Eversull, 
Secretary, 1465 College Avenue, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. The chapter meets on the third Saturday of 
each month at 6:30 p.m. at the St. Louis Y.M.C.A., 
16th and Locust Streets. 


Atumnus Gamma—Kansas, R. A. Fritz, Secretary, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Alumnus Gamma meets annually. 


Atumnus Detta—Fresno, John G. Smale, Jr., 
Secretary, Fresno High School, Fresno, California. 
The chapter meets on the third Saturday of each month 
at 6:00 p.m. at the Y.M.C.A. Building, Fresno, Cali- 


fornia. 


A.tumnus Epstton—Los Angeles, Harold Bennett 
Brooks, Secretary, 617 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, 
California. The chapter meets on the first Saturday 
of each month, except July, August and September, at 
6:15 p.m. at the University Club, Hope near Sixth, 
Los Angeles. 


A.umnus Zeta—Detroit, Harry J. Baker, Secretary, 
Psychological Clinic, 153 East Elizabeth Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. The chapter meets at various places 
in and about Detroit about once a month and usually 
on Friday evening. 


A.umnus Eta—Santa Barbara, Samuel O. Welday, 
> 2117 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
ornia. 


Atumnus THeta—Kansas City, Robert E. White, 
Secretary, 3525 Benton Boulevard, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Atumnus Iota—South Dakota, Prof. I. D. Weeks, 
Secretary, N. N. & I. S., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
The chapter meets annually at the time of the State 
Teachers Association meeting and at the same place. 
The chapter is continuing the study of educational or- 
ganization for the State and will have another report at 
the time of the next meeting of the State Teachers 
Association at Rapid City, South Dakota, November 
24-27, 1929. The chapter also has group meetings 
whenever enough members are present to make a 
meeting worthwhile. 


Atumnus Kappa—Warrensburg, N. B. Grinstead, 
Secretary, 


State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 


A 


~ 


Missouri. The chapter meets on the first Thursday 
of each month in the homes of various members of the 
chapter. Following the dinner, the time is devoted to 
an informal discussion of a professional topic which is 
announced before each meeting. 


Atumnus Lamspa—Colorado, R. D. Case, Secre- 
tary, Superintendent of Schools, Brush, Colorado. 
The chapter meets twice each year, at the fall meetin 
of the Colorado Education Association in Denver, an 
at the spring School and College Conference at Boulder. 


Atumnus Mu—Muncie, W. E. Wagoner, Secretary, 
West Jackson Street, Muncie, Indiana. The chapter 
meets at 6:15 p.m. on the second Tuesday of each 
month, October to May inclusive, at Ball Teachers 
College. 


Atumnus Nu—Chicago, R. H. Wetherbee, Secretary, 
Chicago Normal College, 68th and Stewart Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. The chapter meets on the third 
Tuesday of each month at 6:00 p.m., at the Central 
Y.M.C.A., 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Atumnus Xi—Sacramento, Homer H. Cornick, 
Secretary, Davis Grammar School, Davis, California. 
The chapter meets on the second Saturday of each 
month at the Elks’ Club, Sacramento. 


Atumnus Omicron—Kirksville, C. H. McClure, 
Secretary, N. E. Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Pi—San Antonio, Merrill Bishop, Secre- 
tary, School Board Offices, San Antonio, Texas. The 
chapter meets on the second Friday of each month at 
Milam Cafeteria, San Antonio, at 6:00 p.m. 


“Alumni Chapters shall be permitted to elect mem- 
bers only from the ranks of the Fraternity, and may 
admit any brother who applied for membership, pro- 
vided that he meets such qualifications for membership 
as may be approved by the Executive Committee or 
made the subject of legislation by the Council, But 
in all cases, candidates for membership shall not be in 
student residence at an institution in which an active 
chapter is located, and shall meet the qualifications for 
good standing as set forth in Article VII, Section 6. 


“Alumni Chapters shall be privileged to elect dele- 
gates to all Councils who shall have the same powers 
as delegates from active chapters, except that such 
delegates shall not be privileged to vote. 


“Alumni Chapters in each district shall be privileged 
to elect a district delegate to all Councils, who shall 
have the same powers and privileges as the delegates 
from active chapters.”—National Constitution. 


Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to October 1, 1929 


*ALpaa—lIndiana University 
Wm. I. Painter, Secretary, Box No. 41, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


L. Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
mbia University, New York City, 
New York. 


*G a iversity of Missouri 
‘Chas. W. artin, Secretary, University High 


*D University 
‘Reginald Bel l, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 


University, 


*Epsiton—University of Iowa 
William E. Young, 
University of Iowa, lowa 


College of Education, 
ity, lowa. 


*Zeta—University of Chicago 
Arthur D. Traxler. 
Exchange School, 
Chicago, 

*Etra—Universi 
B. Lamar Secretary, Room 210, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


*Tueta—Cornell University 
William E. Cole, 


, Box No. 17, Faculty 
Education, University of 
linois. 


of Minnesota 


Division of Education, 


Secretary, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard University 
Howard A. Wilson, — 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kappa—University of Kansas 
. Garland Downum, Secretary, 1128 Ohio Street, 
awrence, 


of California 
sity of ‘Cai rnia, Berkele 


®Mvu—Uni 
Hob Gray, 
Station, 


of Texas 
cary, Box No. 1642, University 


ustin, 


*Nu—University of Washington 
Norman Kunde, Secreta Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, 


*X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Robert E. Iffert, Secretary, 201-B State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron— University of Nebraska 
R. E. ran, etary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
Goincedigy of I Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


aynes, A ts 
etary, Hartsdale Towers, 


*S1cgma—Ohio State University 
William K. Wilson, § ary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
am H. Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, 
niversity of ocnateedie, Philadelphia, Penn. 


*Upsitton—Northwestern University 
Endicott, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


*Pai—University of Wisconsin 
William Reitz, Secretary, Box No. 67, Bascom 
Hall, pee of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


12, 


Earl M. P. Schvol of Education, 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


an Vechten, Secretary, 
School, of Michigan, ue 


"Oren Seigler, Secretary of Oklahom 
Box No. 21, Faculty Ex- 
niversity of f Oklahoma, Norman, la. 


*Acpna-Beta—University of Virginia 

ties E. Weldon, erm Peabody Hall, Room D, 
niversity of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


Copner, Secretary, Bo: 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


Agricultural Col 
is H. Limper, ry, Department of Educa- 
tion, Kansas State glad College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


*A.pna-Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary. Box 123, —— 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


of Arizona 
I. Parker, Secretary, Bin-A, 
Station, College of Education, Tucson, 


W. 5944 Belden S 
m 
P Pennsylvania. 


of North Dakota 
Esson, Secretary, University of North 
Dakeca, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


of Cincinnati 
Chas. C. Scheck, Secretary, Room 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 247, College 


of Tennessee 
Paul P. Still, ary, Box No. 4188, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Edward Temple, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


*ALrHa-Mu—Colorado State Teachers Colle 
K. Goodman, ary, Colorado State 
hers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


*ALpHa-Nu— University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 


| 
| 
E. E. Folk, Secretary, Box | Peabody Col- 


field of educational sociology: surveying 

of life and its objectives, which we have 

done for general education; the field of 
educational psychology, which is pro- 
| 


| | oT HERE are three fields where science 
| ought to be brought to bear, in the 
done for the professions but have not 


ceeding splendidly; and third, the field 
of comparative methodology by the ex- 
perimental method, where we have 
scarcely made even a beginning. 


If we avoid abuses of public trust and 
make ourselves scientifically expert in 
the performance of our duties, then you 

92) may be sure of one thing, that society 
will give the schools more independence 
and the profession more autonomy. The 
basis of it lies in ethical restraint and in 
scientific discovery. 


—Henry Suzzalo, from address before 
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| Department of Superintendence. 
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| | 
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| Have you sent the change of address notice | 

| to the national office and to your | | 
own chapter secretary? | | 


| 
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